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Western Underwriters 


Ass’n Holds Its Annual 
Meeting In Chicago 


President Achenbach Says World 
Is in Cycle of Change and In- 
surance Must Be Prepared 


WAR SERVICES COMMENDED 





Without Organization of Insurance 
Companies Aid to Government 
Would Be Impossible 





Members of the Western Underwrit- 
ers Association held their annual meet- 
ing Tuesday and Wednesday in Chicago, 
with President W. N. Achenbach, West- 
ern manager for the Aetna Fire Group, 
presenting an able review of fire insur- 
ance conditions in the Middle West as 
they have developed during this coun- 
try’s participation in the war. The 
W.U.A., which supervises operations in 
fifteen states, aims to improve the 
smooth functioning of fire insurance op- 
erations in that field. Commending the 
idea of organization in the insurance 
business President Achenbach said that 
“without organization stock fire insur- 
ance companies would have been help- 
less in the face of this and other calls 
for immediate mobilization of its lead- 
ership, abilities and services to the Gov- 
ernment for the war effort.” 

Changes Coming in Insurance 

Despite a serious shortage of personnel, 
fire insurance companies are carrying on 
to the best of their ability, Mr. Achen- 
bach and S. M. Buck, chairman of the 
soverning committee, each stated in ad- 
dressing the meeting. With respect to 
problems facing insurance the president 
said that there “are investigations under 
anti-trust laws and indicated Federal 
concern in the methods and practices 
which are the outgrowth of long years 
of actual workshop experience and de- 
velopment, while on the other side, 
agents and representatives of organ- 
izcd policyholders are asking for seats 
the board of operational directors. 

“These things,” he said, “foretell the 
coming of economic and social changes 
11 our business. I think we may as 
well assume as a fact that we are in a 

ec of change, that the old order is 
e and the present order is passing. 
situation is one that calls for 
ight and study, for to the extent that 
in the business can successfully so've 
problems, we will avoid the disturb- 
S attendant in the name of reform, 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Paid to the Living 


This was a case in which life insurance paid benefits many 
times larger than the amounts paid to the company. Furthermore 
much of the money went to the policyholder herself. She was 
originally engaged in a dressmaking business, but became totally 
and permanently disabled, and hence unable to work, after she 
had paid only 714 years’ premiums totaling $590.73, less $127.88 
in dividends or $462.85 net. 


The disability benefits of $30 a month added up to $3,420 in 
the 114 months she was disabled. During that period the company 
waived premium payments of $773.06, and paid her $131.55 in 
dividends. 


The disability period was ended by her death in an accident. 
And the company paid her beneficiary $3,000, the face of the 
policy, plus an additional $3,000 because of double indemnity. 


Thus against the $590.73 gross premiums she had paid, the 
policyholder herself received $3,420 of disability benefits, plus 
$259.43 of dividends, and $773.06 of premiums were paid for her; 
and her beneficiary also received $6,000. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
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Washington Bill Aims 
To Deduct Premiums 
From Income Taxes 











Senator Styles Bridges of N. H. 
Sponsors Measure Long Felt 
To Be Necessary 


REFLECTS PUBLIC FEELING 


Senator Says Premiums Represent 
Public’s Savings for Security and 
Should Be Maintained 





Life insurance people, especially the 
field forces that are in direct contact 
with the public, have long contended 
that life insurance premiums should be 
a deductible item from gross income in 
caiculating income taxes because such 
premiums represent savings for security 
otten made at considerable sacrifice to 
maintain. <A bill which reflects public 
feeling on this matter was introduced 
in the Senate at Washington Monday 
by Senator Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire. 

Senator Bridges’ bill would permit 
deduction of premiums for life insur- 
ance in force on December 8, 1941, when 
the United States entered the war, or 
on extension of policies then in force. 
Senator Bridges said he introduced the 
bill in the belief that “in this period 
it is important that the large group de- 
pendent on life insurance for savings 
and security should be impelled to keep 
their policies in force.” 


Why Premiums Should Be Exempt 


Commenting further, Senator Bridges 
said: 

“The income of this great middle class 
of citizens has not been increased. Yet 
their expenses have gone to new heights. 
There has been a rush to cash in or 
lapse life insurance policies. I want to 
preserve the savings of our homes and 
families and keep their policies invi- 
olate. 

“In addition, life insurance payments 
are anti-inflationary and help the war 
effort, because a substantial part of the 
assets of life insurance companies ts in- 
vested in war bonds. 

“The principle of allowing deductions 
for life insurance premiums is not new. 
It was first applied in the victory tax, 
although there it is only on a small 


scale.” 
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Through a simple but effective device 
—T he Controller—/Etna Life Salesmen 























plan and execute their daily selling 








activities. A welcome task-master, this 
thoughtfully-designed sales ledger is one 
of many elements in Etna Life’s plan 
of organized selling. It is the initial step g 
that the Salesman takes to set up a satis- . 
factory selling system that brings tell- 


ing results, Fe 





TNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 





TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and affiliates p 

The tna Casualty & Surety Company 

The Automobile Insurance Company 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 

of Hartford, Connecticut 
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New York CLU Surveys Economic Trends 


Dr. Moulton Sees Prosperity Period 
Following War; Some of Problems 


Vo talk at the meeting of the Greater 
New York Chartered Life Underwriters 
held in the Waldérf-Astoria, New York, 
last week attrdcted ‘more attention than 
the remarks of Harpld G. Moulton, pres- 
ident of Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton. It was largely based on the booklet, 
“Collapse or Boom at the End of the 
War?” published in latter part of 1942 
by Brookings Institution, Washington, 
which was written by President Moulton 
and Karl T. Schlotterbeck. Some of the 
remarks made to CLU here were “off the 
record,” but President Moulton advised 
The Eastern Underwriter that he has no 
objection to its printing paragraphs from 
the booklet, which was theme of his New 
York talk. On January 4, 1943, the New 
York Times printed a two column review 
of the booklet, its headline reading as 
follows: “Brookings Expects Post-war 
Boom Instead of the Predicted Collapse 
Real Test Will Come After Period of 
Transition, Report Asserts—Warns Agamst 
Continuance of Federal Price Control.” 

Some extracts from the booklet fol- 
low: 

Trend If History Should Repeat 

If history Were to repeat itself in the 
transition périod following the present 
war, the trends would be roughly as fol- 
lows: for perhaps six months during 
the process of readjustment there would 
be a moderate business recession. Then 
would come rapid recovery and expan- 
sion, centering in consumer goods pro- 
duction, and ‘accompanied by rising 
prices. This replacement boom would 
end in a little over a year in a collapse 
of prices and an acute but relatively 
short depression. 

The reabsorption in industry of some 
ten million men released from the mili- 
tary forces would appear, at first glance, 
to present a much 2 serious problem 
than we faced inf After the last 
war a full year elaps€tt before the four 
million men then under arms were de- 










mobilized. This time the rate of dis- 
charge will naturally be slower. Hostil- 
ilies may cease in some areas manv 


months before the war ends elsewhere; 
and in any case the forces will be widely 
disversed throughout the world. The 
policing requirements, pending the re- 
establishment of responsible govern- 
ments, will doubtless be very much 
greater; and there will be complex prob- 
lems in relief administration, salvaging 
operations and reconstruction activities. 
Reconstruction Requirements Abroad 
ln many countries there will be even 
greater needs than after the last war for 
toodstuffs, medical supplies, clothing, in- 
dustrial raw materials and machinery 
and structural materials for the rebuild- 
ing of destroyed industrial establish- 
ments, railroads, public utilities, docks, 
Warehouses, and so forth. For humani- 
arian and political reasons, this coun- 
try could hardly avoid contributing the 
lood, medical supplies and clothing re- 
(iired by populations suffering from 
hunger, sickness and cold. 
; \s everyone is now aware, the intense 
demands which this war is making upon 
productive resources will inevitably 
ult in great shortages of many kinds 
consumer goods. The backlog of re- 


(urements will be very much larger this 
tine—both because of the more intensive 
Clcracter of the struggle and the longer 
s}an of American participation. 


War restrictions are necessitating a 
rcluction of outlays for maintenance 
ani] replacements to the minimum—es- 
pecially In non-war lines. In conse- 
uence, rehabilitation requirements will 
lor some time be abnormally large. In 


war lines industry will be confronted 
with the problem of reconversion from 
war production to peace’ production. 
There will be complications so far as 
providing immediate employment is con- 
cerned because of the time and costs 
involved in such reconversion and re- 
habilitation; but the demands for the 
niaterials required will nevertheless stim- 
ulate production in other industries. 
The accumulated arrearages in the 
field of housing are at least comparable 
in magnitude to those existing at the 
end of the First World War. For many 
years the construction of new housing 
has not kept pace with the increase in 


the number of families requiring housing 
facilities, and with the epidemic of war 
inarriages the post-war needs will be still 
creater. 


Relatively Large Purchasing Power 


The buying power of the general pub- 
lic will depend upon a combination of 
factors. On the one hand, the wealthy, 
middle income and salaried classes gen- 
erally will have greatly reduced incomes 
—as a combined result of very high 
taxes and substantiallv higher costs of 
living. (While the rise in the cost of 
living will doubtless be very much less 
than in the last war, this factor will per- 
haps be much more than offset by the 
great increase in taxes.) Wage earners, 
on the other hand, will have relatively 
high current incomes, because wage rates 
during this war have, thus far, more than 
kept pace with the rise in the cost of 
living (35% as compared with 20%). As 


At Big CLU Seminar in New York 





Drucker-Hilbert Co., Ine. 


At top, left to right: Willard K. Wise, vice president, Provident Mutual; Julian 
S. Myrick, vice president, Mutual Life; William J. Graham, vice president, Equitable 
Society; Cecil J. North, vice president, Metropolitan Life. 

Committee in Charge of Event—Lert to right, top row: Raymond S. Maechtel, 
J. Fred Speer, Herbert Coursen, C. Lamont Post, Thomas Stanion, Gustav Steiner, 
B. D. Salinger, A. J. Johannsen, W. J. Dunsmore, chairman. 

Bottom row: Edwin J. Allen, Sara Lewinson, Carl M. Spero, George P. Shoe- 


maker, Harry Krueger. 





Dr. Slichter Sees Enormous Demand 
Sustaining Economy After the War 


With annual expenditures reaching 
$155 billion after the war and gross in- 
dividual savings now exceeding $30 bil- 
lion, plus the enormous potential de- 
mand for goods to follow the war, should 
sustain the post-war economy of this 
country if the spirit of risk taking is 
encouraged, said Professor Sumner H. 
Slichter, of Harvard University in a 
talk before the New York Chapter of 
CLU last Friday. : 

The shift from war production to ci- 
vilian production will not be followed 
immediately by an economy which may 
be regarded as normal, he said. A 


decade or more may be required before 
more or less normal economic relation- 


ships have established themselves. Six 
principal respects in which the post-war 
economy will be highly abnormal will 
be: 
Six Abnormal Aspects 

1. There will be an enormous need 
for goods based upon defesred  pur- 
chases. No estimates of these needs pre- 
tend to be very accurate. By the middle 
of 1943, however, the deferred demand 
for durable consumer goods will exceed 
$3 billion. The deferred demand for 
housing will be in excess of one billion 
and a half dollars. There are already 
large postponements of private main- 
tenance, public works, and public main- 
tenance. All in all, the accumulated de- 


compared with 1919, the purchasing 
power of labor will be very high. 

Other factors than the current level 
of income will affect the ability to buy 
consumer goods. In many cases pri- 
vate debts, and hence capital charges, 
will have been materially reduced. Gov- 
ernment bond holdings—in the hands of 
the middle classes as well as of wage 
-arners—will provide large reserves with 
which to buy consumer goods. The 
liquidation of installment obligations 
during the war opens the way for a new 
period of expanded buying on the basis 
of new installment credits. Similarly, the 
restrictions placed upon the volume of 
ordinary store credits is laying the basis 
for an expansion of store credit pur- 
chases after the war is over. 

Farm incomes will doubtless remain 
at a relatively high level during the early 
post-war years. Quite apart from direct 
Government aid in support of the parity 
program, the agricultural outlook would 
be reasonably good. There will be very 
great foreign need for American food- 
stuffs for perhaps more than one harvest 
period. As compared with the last war, 
the ability of the farm population to 
purchase industrial products should be 
improved because of the greater ten- 
dency during this war to liquidate ac- 
cumulated indebtedness rather than to 
incur new obligations in buying land at 
inflated values. 

Warning on Government Control 

If the Government seeks to continue 
a comprehensive price control program, 
the effect upon the ability of the private 
economy to absorb returning soldiers 
and war workers may well be adverse. 
Such a program would involve not mere- 
ly control of the prices of manufactured 
products—taken by themselves alone. In 
evitably associated with price control 
would be the relation between the prices 
of manufactured products and wage and 
raw material costs. If—for political or 
other reasons—the prices of farm prod- 
ucts and wage rates were supported at 
wartime levels, it would be necessary in 
many lines to raise wholesale and retail 
prices of manufactured products in or- 
der to prevent widespread industrial 
losses. If manufacturing enterprise is 
continually “squeezed,” neither the in- 
centives nor the funds with which to 
provide maximum employment will be 
available. One of the most constructive 
things the Government might do is to 
face this cost-price issue squarely and 
take the measures essential for its cor- 
rection, 

The first two years or so after a war, 
as past experience reveals, are the eas- 
iest, not the hardest. Stimuli rooted in 
the war still continue—but in a reverse 
way. Just as the extraordinary war de- 
mands stimulate and point the way for 

(Continued on Page 18) 





ferred demand by the middle of 1943 will 
be about $10 billion. By the middle of 
next year it will be about $25 billion. 
These estimates are very rough, but they 
are on the low side. For example, they 
take no account of the needs produced 
by extra wear and tear on equipment 
from two- and three-shift operation and 
from hard usage and inadequate main- 
tenance under war conditions. 

2. There will be a substantial need 
for goods arising out of geographical 
shifts in population. 

3. The country will have accumulated 
a backlog of investment opportunities 
because of technological progress during 
the war. 

4. There will be an enormous poten- 
tial demand for goods based upon the 
great accumulation of liquid assets 
brought by the war. Indeed, the growth 
of liquidity among individuals is_per- 
haps the most sensational economic de- 
velopment of the last two years. During 

(Continued on Page 18) 


























At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the North American Reassurance 
Co., Raymond A. Burke was elected sec- 
retary of the company; Henry Moir 


Cathles, assistant secretary, and William 





Bachrach 
RAYMOND A. BURKE 
R. Chappell, assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Burke succeeds as secretary J. Howard 
Oden, vice president of the company, 
who was elected secretary following the 
death of William H. Smith. Because of 





Bachrach 
CHAPPELL 


WILLIAM R. 


the extent of his duties in his double 
capacity as vice president and secretary 
and the amount of time he spends in 
the field calling on companies, Mr. Oden 
asked to be relieved of the secretarial 
post . Henry Moir Cathles succeeds Al- 
fred Enerud, who has been appointed 
tax accountant of the Agricultural Fire 
Insurance Co. of Watertown, N. Y. 

Raymond Anthony Burke, with the 
North American Re. eighteen years, who 
has had extensive training in both the 
head office and the field, was born in 
Spuyten Duyvil, New York, and educat- 
ed in schools there and at Columbia 
University, where he spent two years. 
Upon leaving college he was with the 
Metropolitan Life for six months, part 
of the time in the Canadian head office. 
Coming to the North American Re. in 
1924, he was appointed assistant secre- 
tary in 1937. 

Henry Moir Cathles is a graduate of 
Pomfret School in Connecticut and of 
Princeton University. After graduation 





Promotions re North American Re 


he went with the North American Re. as 
a clerk in the actuarial department and 
in 1940 was placed in a special training 
division where he did some investment 
and underwriting work. He attended 
the Life Officers Investment Seminar at 
Indiana University for two summers, 
spent six months in Dallas training in 
direct writing life insurance with the 
Southwestern Life, returning to New 
York in 1942 as assistant to Mr. Oden. 
Mr. Chappell has also had special 
training in investment work, including 





Bachrach 
HENRY MOIR CATHLES 


attendance at three annual investment 
seminars at Indiana University. He 
has been with the North American Re. 
since 1936. Born in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
he was educated at Loomis Preparatory 
School and at Amherst College, gradu- 
ating from Amherst in 1935. 





FIDELITY MUTUAL JOINS ALC 





Addition of Old Philadelphia Company 
Brings Membership to All-time 
High of 176 
The American Life Convention an- 
nounces that Fidelity Mutual Life has 
been admitted to membership bringing 
the number of companies in the organi- 

zation to an all- time high of 176. 

Fidelity Mutual’s joining the Conven- 
tion follows quickly the election of E. 
A. Roberts to the presidency of that 
company. Mr. Roberts, who formerly 
was vice president and general counsel 
of the Minnesota Mutual, has long been 
active in affairs of ALC. He was Min- 
nesota vice president for the organiza- 
tion, was chairman of its Legal Section 
and has served on many of its com- 
mittees. 

Fidelity Mutual is an old Philadelphia 
company having been .incorporated in 
1878. It does business in thirty-six states 
and the District of Columbia, has assets 
of $149,508,547 and insurance in force 
exceeding $390,000,000. 





DROPS CUP CONTEST 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has dis- 
continued “for the duration” the annual 
Kirk Memorial Cup Essay contest which 
has been an annual event for members 
of the field for the last twenty-nine 
years. The company announced the rea- 
son was it felt that the time required to 
participate may be better devoted to war 
activities. 

The Kirk cup was presented to the 
company as a memorial to Cyrus Kirk, 
fifth president of the company, by mem- 
bers of his family, with the suggestion 
that the cup be competed for by com- 
pany representatives in an annual essay 
contest. : 


ee 
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Chartered Life Underwriters 


Ethelbert Ide Low, Chairman of ‘the Board 
William P. Worthington, Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 


a FIELD UNDERWRITER 


IS IMPORTANT fii ee 


By 


One of a 
George E. Lackey, C.L.U. series o f 
President, statements 


American Society of 
leaders 





... He has, during the past century, built an institution 
which today rests on a pillar of 133 billion dollars of insur- 
ance in force in America—133 billion dollars of security for 
men and women and their families. 


. . « Daily death claims and benefits paid to living policy- 
holders, are wearing down this pillar constantly. The chal- 
lenge to the Field is not just to sell another 133 billions 
during the next century, but rather, to hold up this pillar, to 
maintain at least 133 billions of insurance IN FORCE IN 
AMERICA. 


. « » Life insurance is seldom voluntarily bought—the endless 
job of SELLING must be carried on. There is no one to do 
this job except the Field Underwriter, a job which can so 
well be termed “financial missionary work.” 


. . » Other insurance dollars—pillars of assets and of pre- 
miums stand beside the pillar of “insurance in force”, and 
do multiple good throughout our social and economic struc- 
ture: They replace earning power of individuals. They 
stabilize inflationary trends by siphoning off current dollars 
for future delivery. They.furnish capital for public utilities, 
transportation, and all'the other enterprises which provide 
for us and our children the comforts, conveniences, and 
necessities of daily life! 


. . . The Field Underwriter with a professional concept of 
his business is as important in the financial field as is the 
doctor, attorney or minister in medicine, law and religion. 
The American College of Life Underwriters through its 
study course and in cooperation with 94 Colleges and Uni- 
versities is making it possible for Field Underwriters to reach 
this objective, while the five C.L.U. examinations are the 
measure of our “interneship” and do not represent ultimate 
success. The American public of tomorrow will recognize 
more than it does today the importance of the Field Under- 
writer in the acquisition and servicing of life insurance estates. 


. . » Field men and women, I salute you! Forward, march! 





This space has been offered to leaders in the life insurance fraternity in 
the interest of properly appraising the value of field underwriting in wartime 
America. It is hoped that this series will prove beneficial to Field Under- 
writers of this and all companies. Reprints will be gladly furnished on request. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE ©O., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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—="James A. Fulton, ‘President 


April 23, 1913 
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Dewey Vetoes Tax Bill 
Gen’l Agents Endorse 


UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS” 





Agency Heads See No “Ownership” Dis- 
tinction Between Functions of 
General Agents and Managers 





Governor Dewey on Monday vetoed, 
. did Governor Lehman last year, the 
il of the New York State Association 
/ Life Underwriters, Albert Hirst, 
counsel, which would amend the tax law 
relative to unincorporated — business, 
which was introduced by Assemblyman 
Ravfiel. In defining the words “unin- 
porated business” the amendment 
would exclude those where more than 
80% of the gross income is derived trom 
one single life insurance corporation 
paying franchise tax pursuant to Sec- 
tion 187, sub-division 2 of the chapter, 
for personal services rendered to it by 
the individual or the members of the 
partnership or other entity and in which 
capital is not a material income produc- 
ing factor. 
The Present Situation 

The present situation is described as 
follows: The statute of New York State 
taxes people who own an unincorporated 
business. The managers and general 
avents’ associations contend that general 
avents own no. business because the 
owning of business must mean the right 
to sell it or leave it in event of death. 
General agents have nothing they can 
sell or give away as far as “ownership 
of the agency” is concerned. But in- 
stead of trying to correct that situation 
through the courts they thought that a 
simple amendment to the tax law would 
clarify the situation. There is a state 
tax of 4% on a business that is con- 
ducted in an unincorporated form, such 
as a manufacturing business. There is 
also the personal income tax which must 
he paid. Taxation officials have been 
claiming that general agents are inde- 
pendent business men while managers 
are employes. Heads of agencies main- 
tain that this is purely technical as the 
functions of the managers and general 
agent are the same. 





Frank H. Young, Prudential’s 
Adv. Department, in Army 





Handy & Boesser 
FRANK H. YOUNG 


rank H. Young of the advertising 
publications department of The 
idential has joined the Army and is 
w in Camp Dix awaiting orders for 
sfer to a training center. For twen- 
one years he has. been a member of 
advertising and publications depart- 
; has many friends in the magazine, 
‘ade paper and daily newspaper fields. 
‘lc has two sons, ages 15 and 13. 





















































Woy. Wee ome en 


“That man never dies who leaves a 
”° 
worthy son. 


When an ancient philosopher voiced 
this thought he threw out a challenge 
to every father. 


What is worthy in a son? 


It is basically good breeding, of 
course, but it is even more than that. It 
includes the ability to take one’s place 
in a chosen business or profession and 
meet competition squarely. To do this 
proper training is mandatory. 

Fathers can be certain of good face 
with their boys by assuring their educa- 
tion through life insurance designed for 
that purpose. 


Tell fathers about this. 








Ged) rudential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J, 























Haas to Philadelphia 
In New Mutual Set-Up 


AGENCIES FIGURE IN MERGER 





Consolidation Brings Into Being in Phil- 
adelphia an Office With $100,000,090 
in Force; 30,000 Policyholders 
The two Philadelphia agencies of the 
Mutual Life, the company’s Philadelphia 
clearing house and its agency office at 
Wilmington, Del., will be merged on 
May | into a new, consolidated Phila- 
delphia-Wilmington agency. J. Roger 
Hull, vice president of the Mutual Life, 
in charge of production, said that this 
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consolidation will bring into being one 
of the company’s largest agencies, with 
a total of more than $100,000,000 of in- 
surance in force and more than 30,000 
policyholders. Because of the importance 
of this consolidated agency to the com- 
pany as a whole, A. F. Haas, assistant 





Underwood & Underwood 
J. Frank Leonard Edwin C. Huber 


to the vice president and manager of 
agencies at the home office, will become 
the manager of the new agency, he said. 

The company will shortly announce the 
leasing of new and enlarged quarters in 
Philadelphia to house the combined or- 
ganizations. A subsidiary office will also 
be maintained in Wilmington, under the 
supervision of the new Philadelphia 
manager. 

Agencies Figuring in Merger 

The agencies included in the merger 
are the Leonard agency and the Mc- 
Millin agency, both of Philadelphia, and 
the Huber agency of Wilmington. J. 
Frank Leonard, who has managed one 
of the Philadelphia agencies, has been 
appointed assistant to Mr. Haas in the 
overall operations of the merged offices 
and will devote his time primarily to 
the Philadelphia end. Edwin C. Huber, 
until now manager at Wilmington, also 
will assist Mr. Haas in general manage 
ment, with emphasis on the Wilmington 
territory. Frank B. Jackson, who since 
last December has served as acting man- 
ager of the McMillin agency in Phila- 
delphia, will return to his permanent 
post as supervisor of the company’s Sal- 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Why Total Disability Is Not In 
National Service Life Policies 


Letter of Veterans’ Administration to National Rehabilitaticn 
Committee of American Legion Explains Situation 


As Compared With That in First World War 


assistant adminis- 
Administration, re- 
American Legion’s 
va 9 giving 


Harold W. Breining, 
trator of the Veterans’ 
cently wrote to the 
National Rehabilitation 
reasons why National Service Life Insur- 
ance granted to members of the present 
armed forces of the United States does 
not contain a provision granting total and 
permanent disability benefits similar to the 
provision therefor in the War Risk Insur- 
ance granted to persons in the active milt- 


tary and naval service in the First World 
War. He said: 
The National Service Life Insurance 


Act of 
gress, 


he T &, 


1940 (Public No. 801, 76th Con- 
Title VI, Part I), approved Octo- 
1940, established a system 
insurance 
service in the land or naval 
forces (including the Coast Guard) of 
the United States on October 8, 1940 or 
who enter such service after such date. 
This will be granted to any 
such person without any requirement as 
to health if application is made within 
120 days after the 
active service, but if application is made 
than 120 days after entrance into 
active service good health must be 
shown. The insurance will be granted 
in an amount of $1,000 to $10,000 in mul- 
tiples of $500, however, not more than 
$10,000 of life insurance issued by the 
Government by virtue of service in the 
armed forces mav be in force on one 
life at any one time. The insurance pro- 
vides benefits in the event of the death 
of the insured and for waiver of pay- 
ment of premiums during the continu- 
ous total disability of the insured, which 


new 
of life for persons who were 


in the active 


insurance 


date of entrance into 


more 


continues or has continued for six or 
more consecutive months, if such dis- 
ability commenced while the insurance 


was in force under premium paying con- 
ditions and prior to the insured’s sixtieth 
birthday. The face amount of the in- 
surance policy is not decreased by reason 
of any premiums having been so waived 
nor will such premium be deducted in 
any settlement under the insurance. 

The premiums are the net peacetime 
rates based upon the American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality and interest at 
the rate of 3% per annum. The pre- 
mium does not include any “loading” to 
cover the administrative expenses, which 
are borne by the Government, nor is 
there any additional charge included in 
the premium to cover the cost of the 
provision for waiver of payment of pre- 
miums while the insured is totally dis- 
abled. The United States bears the ex- 
cess mortality cost and the cost of waiver 
of premiums on account of total dis- 
ability when death or disability is trace- 
able to the extra hazard of military or 
naval service. 

First World War Insurance 

During the First World War the issu- 
ance of War Risk Insurance on the 
Yearly Renewable Term plan was au- 
thorized originally by an amendment to 
the War Risk Insurance Act, approved 
October 6, 1917 (Public No. 90, 65th 
Congress). This insurance was granted 
to persons in the active service in an 
amount of $1,000 to $10,000 in multiples 
of $500 and provided for the payment of 
benefits in the event of the death or 
total and permanent disability of the in- 
sured, without any age limit at which 
such disability may occur. The face 
amount of the policy is decreased by 
reason of any payments made to the 


insured on account of total and perma- 
disability. 


nent The premiums are the 


net peacetime rates based upon the 
American Experience Table of Mortality 
and interest at the rate of 34% per 
annum. The premium does not include 
any “loading” to cover the administra- 
tive expenses, which are borne by the 
Government, nor is there any additional 
charge included in the premium to cover 
the cost of the total permanent disability 
provision. The United States bears the 
excess mortality and disability costs re- 
sulting from the extra hazard of the 
military or naval service. 

The primary purpose in granting Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, as was 
likewise true of the War Risk Insur- 
ance of 1917, was to restore to persons 
in the active service their normal status 
of insurability which they lost for all 
practical purposes by serving in the 
armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing a national emergency. Restoring this 
insurability meant selling insurance that 
those persons could have purchased from 
commercial insurance companies on as 
favorable a basis as persons not em- 
ployed in the active service. 

When the United States entered the 
First World War in 1917 many commer- 
cial insurers issued, in connection with 
life insurance policies and upon pay- 
ment of additional premiums, supplemen- 
tary contracts providing for the pay- 
ment of benefits in the event of the 
total and permanent disability of the in- 
sured. 
and make available to persons in the ac- 


| 
j 
' 


In order to restore insurability 


tive service during the First World War 
the type of insurance which persons out- 
side the service could normally procure, 
the Yearly Renewable Term insurance 
granted under the War Risk Insurance 
Act, as amended October 6, 1917, pro- 
vided coverage against both total and 
permanent disability and death. For 
the same reason, provision was made for 
the conversion of Yearly Renewable 
Term insurance, without medical exam- 
ination, into permanent plans of United 
States Government (converted) life in- 
surance after the war ceased. 
Experience with Disability 

The premiums which commercial in- 
surers charged for total permanent dis- 
ability insurance were low for the bene- 
fits provided and later proved inade- 
quate to pay for this protection even 
though such companies were careful to 
restrict maturity of such insurance to 
total permanent disability occurring prior 
to the insured’s attainment of a speci- 
fied age, usually 60 or 62 years. The 
experience of insurers generally provid- 
ing for payment of total permanent disa- 
bility benefits since the First World War 
has been so unfavorable that most of 
the commercial insurers now regard such 
coverage as impracticable and have for 
several years discontinued further issu- 
ance of such contracts. Because of the 
numerous and varying factors entering 
into this type of protection, it was found 
impossible to place it upon a_ basis 
whereunder premium rates could be defi- 
nitely adjusted to the risks assumed. 
Under the circumstances the form of in- 
surance authorized by the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act of 1940 appears 
to effectuate the purpose of preserving 
insurability as it now exists. The only 
disability feature now generally avail- 
able from commercial insurers in con- 
nection with life insurance is a waiver of 
premiums similar to that authorized by 
this law. Although commercial insurers 
charge an extra nremium for the waiver 
of premium benefit, this protection is in- 
cluded in all National Service Life In- 
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surance contracts without 
charge. 

The total permanent disability cover- 
age contained in Yearly Renewable Term 
insurance and United States Government 
(converted) life insurance policies has 
not, from the standpoint of protection 
to the beneficiary, proved an unmixed 
blessing. The payment of such benefits 
has the effect of depleting, sometinies 
fully consuming, the benefits which 
would otherwise be paid to those per- 
sons whom the insured had sought to 
protect upon his death. The National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 fully 
conserves the benefits of insurance is- 
sued thereunder for the beneficiaries. 
The provision for waiver of premiums 
contained in the National Service Life 
Insurance policies not only permits the 
insurance protection to remain intact, 
but also, under the permanent policies, 
the reserve values increase during the 
period covered by the waiver. Frequent- 
ly, disabilities which are not of an es- 
sentially permanent character continue 
for many months. Premiums are waived 
under National Service Life Insurance 
after six months of continuous total dis- 
ability; under the regular coverage con- 
tained in all United States Government 
Life (converted) insurance contracts pre- 
miums are not waived until due proof 
of total permanent disability is made, 
and, of course, no waiver is provided on 
account of temporary disabilities, even 
though of considerable duration. In this 
respect the waiver of premium provi- 
sion in policies of National Service Life 
Insurance is more liberal than the pro- 
vision therefor made in the Government 
life insurance contracts. 

Interest Rates 


It should be borne in mind that the 
31%4% reserve rate established in con- 
nection with Yearly Renewable Term 
and United States Government Life 
(converted) insurance was well below 
the interest return at that time for 
Government securities. However, in view 
of the present . investment conditions 
and the conditions reasonably to be 
anticipated as to future interest returns 
upon the type of investments to which 
the National Service Life Insurance 
Fund is restricted by law, the premiums 
charged, which are based’ upon an inter- 
est rate of 3% per annum and the peace- 
time death hazard only, would not be 
sufficient to pay the cost of the peace- 
time benefits (i.e. for death and _ total 
permanent disability) for which the 
Fund would be liable under such con- 
tracts. Moreover, such a provision, if 
enacted into law, would be a distinct 
departure in principle and theory from 
the purposes underlying the War Risk 
Insurance Act and the National Service 
Life Insurance Act. Instead of pro- 
tecting and preserving present insur- 
ability, such a provision would grant to 
persons in the service the right to en- 
joy a form of insurance protection which 
most commercial insurers will not issue 
to persons in or outside of the service. 
It seems clear, therefore, that if we de- 
sire to establish and maintain a sound 
insurance system, we must be guided by 
experience and practices obtaining under 
present conditions, 

In view of the considerations outlined, 
I believe that it would be unwise to 
inject positive disability benefits in Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance policies. 
Manifestly such benefits would consti- 
tute an additional gratuity at the ex- 
pense of the Government, unless an 
adequate extra premium were charged 
for the cost of such disability insur- 
ance. I believe that gratuities can be 
distributed much more economically and 
equitably to all persons who served in 
the active military or naval service 
through application of the compensa- 
tion and pension system than by condi- 
tioning the payment of such benefits 
upon a voluntary contract of insurance. 
The distribution of gratuities under 4 
voluntary contract of insurance is ut- 
sound and inequitable in that it favors 
those who are economically situated 10 
purchase such insurance, whereas 1!i0%' 
less fortunate and usually in greater 
need of this bounty: must be satisfied 


any extra 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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151 of Metropolitan’s Actuarial 


Division Now in Armed Services 


More Than Half the Men Now Hold Commissions and Two 
Women Are Ensigns; Assigned Duties of Principal Actu- 
aries at Home and Head Offices of Company 


of 1942 the Metropolitan’s 


thie ClOS¢ 


ictuarial division totaled about 1,100 
emoyes of whom only about 250 were 
men. This number includes thirteen of- 
rs at the home and head offices; 
twenty-four other Fellows and 29 asso- 
ites of the Actuarial Societies. Up un- 
Ul the present time 133 men and eighteen 
omen from the actuarial division have 
entered military or naval service. Of 
these who have entered the services six 
were Fellows, six associates, and sixty- 
one sudents, who had passed one or 
more Actuarial Societies’ examinations. 
\t the present time more than one-half 
of tl men have received commissions 
and two girls have received the com- 
ensign. The rapidity with 


mussion of 
which so many 
nessioned by the 


of them have been com- 
various services re- 


(eets their all round ability and the 
value of their training in the technical 
problems arising in the war emergency. 
The commissions are in. such varied 
services as: sea and air navigation, 
meteorology, anti-aircraft, heavy artill- 
ery, signal corps, navy and marines. 

In the book written by Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, third vice president and statis- 


tician of the company, “A Family of 
Thirty Millions,” and recently published 
hy the company, assigned hides of prin- 

cipal actuaries of the company, were 


‘ scribed. 
Reorganization Under H. R. Bassford 


In 1936, with the appointment of the 
James LD. Craig as vice president of 
charge of home office 
Carpenter be- 
actuary in charge of In- 
dustrial insurance, and Horace R. Bass- 
ford became actuary in charge of Ordi- 
nary insurance. Upon Mr. Carpenter’s 
retirement in 1939 Mr. Bassford took 
charge of all actuarial operations, and 
the division was reorganized along func- 
tional lines. In this reorganization un- 
der Mr. Bassford, Reinhard A. Hohaus 
was appointed i actuary in 
charge of the Group activities in the 
division. James R. Herman and Malvin 
IX. Davis were appointed associate actu- 


late 
the company in 
operations, Raymond V. 


came senior 


associate 


THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA, REPRESENTING OVER ONE 
MILLION POLICYHOLDERS, HAS INVESTED 280 MILLION 
DOLLARS IN BONDS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


in charge of the actuarial 
work pertaining to both Ordinary and 
Industrial insurance. Because the com- 
pany maintains two head offices in ad- 
dition to the home office, it was deemed 
advisable with the increasing complex- 
ity of the business and the need for 
uniformity in practices to have an ac- 
tuary in each head office. George V. 


aries jointly 


Brady, associate actuary, and Arnold 
B. Brown, assistant actuary, are as- 
sistant managers at the Canadian and 
the Pacific Coast head offices, respec- 
tively. 
Reinhard A. Hohaus 

Mr. Hohaus directs the many and 
complex tasks related to Group insur- 
ance. He and his staff develop the un- 


derwriting rules, determine and_ revise 
premium rates, conduct practically con- 
tinuous investigations into mortality and 
morbidity experience of the business, 
prepare the valuations and financial an- 
alvses relating to Group contracts, and 
determine the amount of dividends to 
be’ paid. Mr. Hohaus has also continued 
the studies in social insurance which 
were begun by J. D. Craig. Because of 
his expert knowledge of the subject, Mr. 
Hohaus, Dr. Dublin said in his book, has 
frequently been consulted by officials in 
charge of the Federal program for so- 
cial security. He has also been one of 
the best interpreters of the respective 
roles of private and public insurance in 
advancing the security of American fam- 
ilies. Among the most notable of these 
interpretations were his presidential ad- 
dresses delivered in 1939 and 1940 be- 


fore the American Institute of Actuaries. 
James R. Herman 
Mr. Herman is responsible for the 


study and administration of methods 
whereby individual policies share equi- 
tably in the distribution of the total sum 
set aside for dividends. Constant re- 
search is made of the basic factors which 
enter into these calculations. Another 
important function under Mr, Herman’s 
supervision is the preparation of the 
company’s policy forms, in the drafting 
of which it is necessary to consider 
statutory requirements. New forms 
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HORACE BASSFORD 


must be approved by State Insurance 
Departments in advance of their use. 
Therefore, constant attention must be 
paid to changes in the law and in the 
regulations of the State Departments. 
Mr. Herman has charge also of filing 
statements and returns required by law, 
and the work of computing and authoriz- 
ing the payment of premium and other 
insurance taxes. Finally, he supervises 
actuarial studies pertaining to the com- 
pensation of the field force and to un- 
derwriting rules for Industrial and Ordi- 
insurance. 


nary 
.  Malvin E. Davis 
Mr. Davis directs various administra- 


tive work in connection with policy valu- 
ations, the preparation of financial an- 
alyses, and the maintenance of actuarial 
records. The valuations form an essen- 
tial part of the annual statement required 
by State Insurance Departments, which 
review the methods of valuation every 
three years. On the basis of his annual 
valuation of the company’s liabilities and 
the valuation of its assets by the respon- 
sible executives, the actuary computes 
the surplus earned during the year. In 
addition, Mr. Davis is responsible for 


studies and computations involved in 
preparing Ordinary and Industrial pre- 
miums and non-forfeiture values and 


for research on administrative problems. 
Mechanical Devices 

Impressive as is the present size of 

the actuarial personnel, it would be 
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much larger were it not for the intensive 
use of modern mechanical devices in thic 
routine work of the division. These in- 
clude batteries of electrically operated 
sorting and tabulating machines for per- 
forated record cards, as well as numer- 
ous calculating machines. These devices 
make it possible to carry out large and 
complicated jobs with almost incredible 
speed. The company was, in fact, one 
of the pioneers in the use of machines 
in office administration. It has not only 
availed itself of the best practical de- 
vices on the market, but has been active 
in perfecting them for use in insurance 
accounting. Some thirty years ago the 
company retained J. Royden Peirce, an 
experienced inventor, to adapt his de- 
vices to the special requirements of the 
actuarial division. 

“As a result, new types of tabulating 
machines incorporating many vital im- 
provements were first designed and built 
in the home office of the company,” said 
Dr. Dublin. “Later, through an ar- 
rangement whereby the _ International 
Business Machines Co. took over Mr. 
Peirce’s inventions, various new types 
of punch card, sorting, and tabulating 
machines were developed which are now 
extensively used by the company. Even 
to a greater extent than the use of up- 
to-date- labor-saving machinery, numer- 
ous improvements in administrative prac- 
tices and short-cut methods have brouglit 
the actuarial division to its present peak 
of efficiency.’ 





S. G. HUNTINGTON DEAD 

Samuel G. Huntington, for more than 
fifty years connected wtih the Connecti- 
cut General Life and at the time of his 
retirement in 1936 an assistant secretar) 
of the company, died Thursday of last 
week at his home in Hartford. Native 
of Norwich, he came of an old Con- 
necticut family and was a member 0! 
many historic and patriotic organiza- 
tions. He is survived by his widow, 4 
son, three grandsons and a brother. 


GUERTIN BILL SIGNED IN MICH. 

The act recently passed by the stat 
legislature which: would embody in. thi 
Michigan code provisions of the (mer 
tin report, has been signed by Governot 
Harry P. Kelly. Provided also by th 
act are important amendments alfect- 
ing life insurance. Industrial business, 
hitherto all but ignored in the law, 10 





will be regulated. Of importance 1° 
Canadian companies making Micliisa" 
their “port of entry,” is a modification 
that eliminates fees for valuation ©! 
policies other than those represent 
United States business. This canst 
will save Canadian companies an est! 


mated $29,000 annually. 


“EMANCIPATOR” 2: 5 YEARS OLD 


“The Emancipator,” field magazin 


the Lincoln National Life, will have !'> 
twenty-fifth anniversary this mont). |! 
first publication was printed in) \pr) 
1918 and it-has since printed 300 month!) 
issues. The Emancipator was siarte! 
under the editorship of Arthur F. Hall. 
the founder of the company. Its prese"! 


editor is Fred L. Fisher. 
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HEARD on the WAY 











Marriage is announced of John Reese 
stevenson, ensign United States Naval 
kteserve, son of John A. Stevenson, pres- 
ident Penn Mutual Life, and Patience 
ean Fullerton, daughter of Judge Sam- 
uel Clyde Fullerton and Mrs. Fuller- 
fon, at Miami, Okla. The groom’s father 
was best man and the bride’s sister. 
Elizabeth Coleman Fullerton, was maid 
» honor. 

Mrs. John Reese Stevenson is a grad- 


ate of Finch Junior College in New 
York. The groom is a graduate of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and School 


of Public and International Affairs at 
Mm ‘inceton, where he was a member of 

- Ivy Club. Last summer he attended 

: United States Naval School at Dart- 
a and is now stationed at Wash- 
ieton. The couple will live in Arling- 
ton, Va. While a student at Princeton, 
Mr. Stevenson went to Chile where he 
wrote a thesis, “The Chilean Ponular 
Front.” which is now being published 
as a book in this country by the Uni- 
san of Pennsylvania Press, and in 
England by the Oxford University Press. 
The book is based on his actual observa- 
tions in Chile and on interviews with 
many of the outstanding people there in 
public life and other circles. 

George L. Hunt, vice president New 
Fneland Mutual, who returned a few 
days ago from a trip along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, said that one thing which 
moressed him was number of older 
iwents who are doing exceptionally well 
in production. As a result some agencies 
which have lost half their men to the 
armed forces are doing unusually well. 
Increase in number of pension cases 
was noted, and as a result of these cases 
some agents have been put in the million 
dollar a year production category. 

During his visit to Georgia, Mr. Hunt 
svent an unusually interesting day at 
Kort Benning near Columbus, Ga., with 


Ensign and Mrs. John R. Stevenson 


Colonel George M. Chescheir who in 
c vil life is general agent of New Eng- 
land Mutual in Louisville. Among other 
impressive sights seen by Mr. Hunt at 
Benning were paratroopers in training. 

Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, the Richmond 
oe in and editor who has been elect- 
ed a director of the Equitable Society, 
is a son of the late Walker B. Freeman, 
for many years agency director in Rich- 
mond of the New York Life. 

Uncle Francis. 


Recent Aeronautics Clause Decisions 
By John Simpson 


brought in the Federal 
District Court for North Dakota to en- 
force the double indemnity proviso of a 


\ction was 


providing that there should 
he no liability for death resulting from 
“participation in aeronautics or subma- 
rine operations.” During the 
the policy the insured was 
killed in the crash of a common carrier 
rplane in Minnesota while riding in it 
as a paying passenger. 

lurisdiction of the North Dakota 
irt was acquired because of diversity 


li fe pe licy 


term of 
instantly 


citizenship of the parties. The Court, 
(\ells v. Kansas City Life, 46 F. Supp. 
/1) upheld the company’s contention 
that the contract was a Missouri one, 
ail the Missouri law was applicable, 


because the contract went into effect 
iil became binding after approval by 
medical department of the com- 
bany’s home office and the mailing of 
policy by the company’s general 
nt from Kansas City, Mo., addressed 
the insured at Colby, Kansas, as 
‘inst the plaintiff's contention that the 
‘tract went into force and effect in 
State of Kansas and that the law of 
hansas should determine what inter- 
ation should be placed on the double 
mnity feature thereof. The court 
ed that it did not make a great deal 
difference in the final determination 
the case. The interpretation was 
ght of a contract executed in another 
te than North Dakota, and which was 
be performed, according to its terms, 
the company’s home office in Kansas 
uA . Mo. 
e highest court of Missouri, its Su- 
eas Court, has not had occasion to 


interpret the phrase, “participation in 
aeronautics or submarine operations.” 
There are two decisions of the inter- 
mediate appellate courts at Kansas City 
and St. Louis, which would be binding 
on the Federal Courts if they concerned 
the same phrase. In the Kansas City 
Court of Appeals ease, however, Mere- 
dith v. Business Men’s Accident Ass’n 
of America, 213 Mo. App. 688, 282 S. W. 
976, on which the company relied to 
avoid the policy, the phrase was “par- 
ticipating in aeronautics,” and in the St. 


Louis case, Flanders v. Benefit Ass’n of 
Railway Employ es, 226 Mo. App. 143, 42 
S. W. 2d 975, on which the plaintiff 


relied, the phrase was “engaged in aero- 
nautics.” The phrase here involved was, 
the court said, somewhat different. There 
is no comma after “aeronautics,” so that 
the word “aeronautics” was held to 
modify: the word “operations.” 

In addition to the difference in the 
phraseology in the Meredith and Flan- 
ders decisions from that involved in the 
present case, the court pointed out that 
“The Meredith case,” in 1923, almost two 
decades ago, was interpreting a contract 
drawn in 1913. “Participating in aero- 
nautics” in 1913, the court said, is far 
different from “participating in acronau- 
tics” now or in 1929. “For courts to fail 
to recognize that of which everyone else 
is aware is to make them blind and to 
confine them to things long past. The 
law is a living thing which must keep 
pace with the people and conditions it 
regulates. I cannot believe that the 
Kansas City Court of Appeals at the 
present time under present circumstances 
would fail to recognize this vast change 
by holding to an interpretation based 


upon a contract executed almost thirty 
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A. J. ROUILLARD RESIGNS 


Has Been Commissioner of New Hamp- 

shire for Six Years and Has Done 

a Good Job 

Having served for six years as Insur- 
ance Commissioner of New Hampshire, 
having done what he regards as a con- 
scientious job, and seeing no pressing 
problems contronting the Department, 
A. J. Rouillard has resigned. He has 
successfully prosecuted violations of the 
insurance and Blue Sky laws and was 
instrumental in obtaining the enactment 
of an automobile Financial Responsibil- 
ity law which has gained nation-wide 
recognition. 





A Striking Los Angeles Ad 





Life Insurance Dollars 
Fight on three fronts 


Your life insurance dollars invested in War Bonds by 
your life insurance company play a vital role in the all 
out fight for Victory. 

Your insurance dollars have their sleeves rolled up for 
24-hour duty on the production line; on the “home front” 
they are smashing the hidden enemies causing inflation 
and insecurity. 

THE FIGHT ON THREE FRONTS 

BATTLE FRONT . . . Over Eleven Billions have been 
invested by your life insurance companies in War Bonds 
to put guns, planes, tanks, ships on the job—on time. 
HOME FRONT . . . By mobilizing these billions for War 
and reducing the strain of civilian demands, vital aid is 
given the nation in keeping prices down thus helping every 
family combat inflation. 
SECURITY FRONT . . . While your life 
insurance dollars valiantly perform these na- 
tional services they also provide you and your 
family with personal insured security in times 
of emergency needs, whether in war time or 
in peace time. 


UFE INSURANCE IS OF GREATER 


WAPORTANCE TODAY THAN EVER 
KEEP YOURS IN FORCE 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


ASSOCIATION of LOS ANGELES | so 


510 WEST SIXTH STREET 














The accompanying cut of an adver- 
tisement of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles is one of most 
striking of a series of ads which that 
association is running. The advertise- 
ments were written by the Eugene F. 
Rouse advertising agency of Los An- 
geles, the series starting last fall. Ad- 


vertisements have been paid for by a 
substantial groun of Los Angeles gen- 
eral agents and managers with some 


early local company help—Pacific Mu- 
tual Life and Occidental Life. 

President of Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles is Alfred C. 
Duckett, Northwestern Mutual Life. 
Chairman of advertising committee is 
James H. Cowles, Provident Mutual. 

These ads are so impressive and the 
-eaction has been so good that the Na- 
‘ional Association of Life Underwriters 
is furthering their circulation by offer 
ing the copy to any life underwriters 
association which wants to print them. 


TRIBUTE BY FRED ry HOWLAND 


At the quarterly meeting of the Na- 
tional Life of Vt. at Montpelier, Tues- 
day, which was presided over by President 
Elbert S. Brigham owing to the recent 
resignation of Chairman Fred A. How- 
land, Mr. Howland presented a tribute 
to Frank C. Partridge, senior member 
of the board who died March 2, afier 
thirty-one years service as a director. 


years ago when conditions were as dif 
ferent as day is from night.” 

However, the Meredith case was not 
controlling here because the precise 
question involved there was not before 
the court here. To be binding as a 
precedent under the rule of stare decisis 
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Kquitable Life of Iowa 
Officers in New York 


ATTEND REGIONAL AT WALDORF 
Representatives ol Company in Many 
Eastern Cities Hear Constructive, 
Practical Sales Ideas 
Officers of the E quite thie Life of Towa, 
who began a tour of regional meetings 
on April starting with the Northwest 
Pacific Coast, were in New York this 
week at meetings which were attended 
by representatives of the company from 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Har- 
risburg. Baltimore, Albany, Portland, 
Me., Richmond, Scranton, Syracuse, 
Washington, D. C., and Williamsport, 
Pa. The sessions were at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel and the banquet was on 

Thursday night. 

Those who attended the meetings from 
the home office were Fred W. Hubbell, 
president; Ray E. Fuller, vice president 
and superintendent of agencies; R. C. 
McCankie, underwriting vice president 
and actuary; P. C. Irwin, actuary; and 
Earl E. Cooper, assistant agency vice 
nresident. Also in the party was Her- 
bert A. Hedges, Kansas City general 
agent of the company and vice president 
of the National Association of Life Un 
derwriters. 


Place of Regional Meetings 
The itinerary of the regionals follow- 
ing the first meeting at Longview, Ore- 


gon, is this: San Francisco, Kansas 
City, Des Moines, Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York and Cincinnati. The home 


office representatives of the Equitable 
and Mr. Hedges will be in Cincinnati, 
April 26 and 27. 

Edmund Burry is vice president and 
acting manager of the Hoey & Ellison 
Life Agency, Inc., the Equitable of 
lowa’s agency in New York. The pro 
gram at the regionals consists of con 
structive, practical sales ideas 


Now Installed at Newark 





GREENE 


Recently appointed’ manager at New 
ark for the Connecticut General Life, 
R. Barry Greene is now installed in 
that position in the New Jersey manu- 
facturing center. Mr. Greene has had 
a successful career as a life insurance 
man since he joined the home ofhce 
agency of the Connecticut General in 
1939. He is not going to strange terri- 
tory in transferring to Newark for he 
was born in Passaic. He was educated 
at the Taft School and Harvard. 


et non quieta movere, (to follow prece 
dents and not go beyond them and not 
unsettle things which are established) 
“the language and general expressions in 
an opinion should be limited to the par- 
ticular facts and issues involved ard 
(Continued on Page 19) 











As an aid to America's home owners, The Equitable ha 
loaned many millions of dollars through its Home Pur. 
chase Plan, in each instance protecting the family 
through insurance on the life of the borrower for the 
full amount of the mortgage loan. Of the thousands oj 
borrowers who have taken advantage of this Equitabk 
plan, some have not survived the mortgage repaymenf#li 
‘period. In each of these cases, the life insurance featur. 

















A Few of the Thousands of 
Homes Throughout America 
Protected by the Equitable's 
Insured Home Purchase Plan 
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Some of the Homes Immediately 
Cleared of Mortgage by the 
Life Insurance Feature of the 
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Equitable's Home Purchase Plan 














PLAN 


of the Plan has provided a home free and clear for the 
family. 


The Equitable Home Purchase Plan is not just life in- 
surance to cover a mortgage debt. 














In Home Purchase, the Equitable mortgage is tied to 
the life insurance so that when the insurance matures by 
death of the insured the mortgage is automatically 
liquidated. 


Home Purchase assures the home to the family. 
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Life Counsel Meeting 
Slated for May 12-13 


TO BE HELD AT WALDORF 


Papers Prepared for Earlier Meetings 
To Be Preesnted; Informal Dis- 
cussions To Be Held 
The deferred annual meeting of the 
\ssociation of Life Insurance Counsel 
will be held in the Jansen Suite of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, May 12-13. Harry 
(. Bates, vice president and acting sec- 
retary, announced that with the excep- 
tion of two papers prepared for earlier 
meetings all others will be presented 
in addition to informal discussions re- 
lating to war problems with which the 

companies are currently faced. 

To regularize future changes as_ to 
meetings during the war emergency and 
the possible consequent constitutional 
irregularity in the election and terms of 
officers, a resolution will be introduced 
for the purpose of suspending for the 
duration constitutional provisions as to 
meetings and terms of officers. 

Following are the papers that will be 
presented: Some Aspects of the Land- 
lord - Tenant - Mortgagee Relationship, 
Hugh S. Campbell, attorney, Phoenix 
Mutual; Investigation and Settlement of 
War Death Claims, John W. Fischbach, 
asst. gen. counsel, Minnesota Mutual; 
The Results of a Suspension of Pre- 
mium Payments Because of War, Alfred 
1). Mason, assoc. gen. solicitor, Pru- 
dential: Constitutional Aspects of the 
Conflict of Laws: Recent Developments, 
Joseph O'Meara, of counsel, Western & 
Southern Life 

There will also be two round table dis- 
cussions as follows: Powers of Attorney 
for Men in Military Service, led by 
Robert Dechert, counsel, Penn Mutual 
and Recent Developments in Social Se- 
curity, led by R. A. Hohaus, assoc. 
actuary, Metropolitan. 


Haas Goes to Phila. 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ary Savings Plan at the home office in 
New York, 

I. D. Stokes, superintendent of the 
company’s Philadelphia clearing house, 
is retiring after forty-six years of serv- 
ice under the company’s regular retire- 
ment plan Russell G. Williams, CLU, 
cashier of the Leonard agency since 
1950, has been appointed cashier of the 
combined agencies. 

Mr. Haas joined the Mutual Life in its 
Baltimore agency in 1925, after attend- 
ing Johns Hopkins University. He was 
made agency organizer at Baltimore in 
1928 and in 1933 was appointed manager 
for the company at Pittsburgh, where 
he built one of the Mutual Life’s most 
successful agency offices. For seven 
years he was a director of the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters Association 
and is also a past president of the 
Pittsburgh CLU chapter. In 1941 he was 
appointed assistant to the vice president 
and manager of agencies at the com- 
pany’s home office in New York City, 
“in which capacity he has made a major 
contribution to streamlining methods of 
agency operations,” said Mr. Hull. 


Big Cramp Shipbuilding Co. 
Group with Pru and Hancock 

The Prudential and the John Hancock 
both participated in writing a $38,000,- 
OX) Group policy for the Cramp Ship- 
building Co. of Philadelphia. Accidental 
death and dismemberment benefits as 
well as disability are covered. For in- 
capacity by accident or illness payments 
will run from $10 per week to $40. 





PRISONER OF WAR 
Lreot.-Col. FE. J. R. Michell. manager 
of the Hoang Kong ofikce oi the Manu 
facturers Life ard commanding officer 
ot the Hong Kone Volunteer Defense 
Corps, is officially a prisoner of war in 
bions Kong. 
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Moffet Studio 
PHILIP B. HOBBS 


The board of directors of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters has 
unanimously endorsed Philip B. Hobbs 
for reelection as trustee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters or for 
any other office as the National Asso- 
ciation may see fit to call him. Mr. 
Hobbs is chairman of the national asso- 
ciation’s manpower committee, and is on 
several other important committees. His 
prestige in the business has been grow- 
ing steadily. He is one of the Chicago 
managers for the Equitable Society. 

George L. Grimm, treasurer of the 
Chicago Association recounted the many 
and various responsibilities which Mr. 
Hobbs discharged during the nine years 
in which he served as national com- 
mitteeman simultaneously serving on 
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| Salary open for discussion. 





Attractive Offer for an 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


If your personal production has been affected through no 
fault of your own, and you have a thorough knowledge of 
option settlements, business insurance, etc., we would like to 
talk to you about joining our Agency Staff in the capacity of 
an Assistant Manager, to work with our present organization. 


Write us in complete confidence to 
Box 1464 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 








local association committees such as 
sales congress, legislation, life insurance 
week, president of Chicago Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Council, cooperation with 
attorneys and Life Agency Managers’ 
secretary-treasurer. His willingness to 
serve and the intelligence with which 
all his duties have been performed have 
been noteworthy. As trustee of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers he has been chairman of the 
state, law and legislation and has re- 
cently been honored by the chairman- 
ship of special joint committee for the 
National Association on Manpower. 
From this grew his appointment as 
chairman of the National Association 
committee on field cooperation, 





U. S. CROP INSURANCE KILLED 

The House of Representatives in 
Washington on Monday refused to con- 
tinue insuring cotton and wheat crops 
after this session. The program aban- 
doned had been tried for four years on 
wheat and one year on cotton. 





and sample contracts. 


INCORPORATED 1886 





Security Mutual hits a high note with a new combination Life and 
ESSENTIAL DISABILITY package—policies right in tune with the times! 
Agents and brokers would do well to investigate the strong sellirg 
features of this triple-coverage plan. Ask today for complete details 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 














A CASHIER HONORED 





Seth A. Bardwell Agency, Lincoln Na- 
tional, Turns in $485,699 in Apps. 
During C. W. Oetting Month 
A unique honor to a cashier was given 
by the Seth A. Bardwell general agency 
of the Lincoln National Life in Cleve- 
land during March when the agents de- 
voted that month based on the popular- 





CHESTER W. OETTING 


ity in the organization of Chester W. 
Oetting, who held the post of cashier 
for thirteen years. Twenty-one agents 
turned in sixty-five applications for $485,- 
699, with an average application of $7,399. 

Born in Fort Wayne, Ind., Mr. Oet- 
ting was employed by home office of the 
Lincoln National until 1929 when he was 
sent to Cleveland as cashier. In all he 
has been with the company twenty years. 

“He has done an outstanding job,” said 
Mr. Bardwell to The Eastern Underwrit- 
er. “Incidentally, Mr. Oetting did some 
soliciting evenings during the campaign 
in his honor and his applications figured 
in the total.” 

Seth A. Bardwell & Associates have 
represented the Lincoln Nationa! ™ 
Cleveland for thirty years. 





Best’s Illustrations 


The 1943 edition of Best’s IIlt- 
tions, covering the principal polici 
leading life insurance companies, lias 
been published by the Alfred M. Des! 
Co. This book contains net costs, cas! 
values, premium rates, policy cond:10ns 
and other information of aproximutel) 
170 companies. Net costs are show: !10f 
twenty years at practically every ace on 
one to three leading policies. A rie! 
illustration of settlement option, ' 
shown in the policy analysis of cach 
company. Also included are term rate 
and annuity data and other facts. 
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Vetropolitan’s Plans 
For Big N. Y. Project 


‘O COVER EIGHTEEN BLOCKS 





\o Transform Midtown Area Into Resi- 
dential Community; Starts at Close 
of War Says Chairman Ecker 





\ big residential rebuilding project 

a congested area of midtown Man- 
hattan will be started by Metropolitan 
fe as soon as possible after the close 
the war, according to an announce- 
ent by Chairman Frederick H. Ecker 
shis week. It will be a park-like com- 
munity of apartment buildings on eigh- 
en blocks lying between Fourteenth 
and Twentieth Streets close to the East 
iver. Plans for the project have the 
operation of Mayor LaGuardia and 
‘ark Commissioner Robert Moses. 

Mr. Ecker’s announcement follows 
Governor Dewey’s signing the urban re- 
development bill which amended the 
Urban Redevelopment Law of 1942 to 
encourage private investment in the re- 
habilitation of obsolete but potentially 
valuable city neighborhoods. The proj- 
ect is the first recorded under the pro- 
visions of the amended law. 

The actual boundaries of the section 
which the Metropolitan Life will re- 
build are Fourteenth and Twentieth 
Streets, First Avenue to Avenue C. On 
the east is the East River Drive with 
a pedestrian walk at the water’s edge. 
Transit facilities are adequate. In the 
section’s present state, aged tenements 
and stores, factories, garages and other 
small industria! buildings and vacant 
lots are indiscriminately mingled. Popu- 
lation has dwindled. Deterioration or 
“blight” has followed. 


To Transform District 


The new housing plan, according to 

Mr. Ecker, will transform an area close 
to midtown into a delightful residential 
community affording excellent “walk-to- 
work” possibilities. With a minimum 
coverage of land by apartment ‘build- 
ings, it will be characterized by park 
planning with an atmosphere of trees 
and paths such as many suburbs do not 
possess. Special emphasis will be placed 
upon the recreational needs of children. 
It will provide on Manhattan Island 
homes even more attractive for resi- 
dence than can be found in any location 
reached by the city’s superior transpoz- 
tation facilities. 
“The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
is greatly interested in the economic 
welfare of the City of New York and is 
altogether in accord with the intention 
of Mayor LaGuardia to improve vital 
conditions through broad, general plan- 
ning,” said Mr. Ecker. “What the com- 
pany now proposes to do is an expres- 
sion of this viewpoint. To all who seek 
to promote the city’s welfare, the de- 
rioration which has settled upon some 
reas must be a matter of concern. 

“There are two types of neighbor- 
ods in which such deterioration is 
und. In one, population is compara- 
ively large despite unfavorable environ- 
ental factors, In the other, population 
‘s declined. The section suffers from 
ight. Well suited to a full use, it has 
wly lapsed into obsolescence. In the 
rmer, rehabilitation beneficial to pop- 

‘tion can be realized through slum 

arance and public housing. 

‘There is in the latter, we feel, op- 

rtunity for private investment that will 
restore the residential values that lie in 

‘land. Reconstruction can be accom- 

ished on a sound, economic basis. It 
ould have the effect of protecting 

inhattan’s position as a borough in 

‘ich families with children can enjoy- 
‘ly and profitably live. It should pro- 

ote the welfare of the city as a whole. 

[here is one other aspect of the 

sent plan which is worthy of note. 

struction will begin at the close of 

_war. There necessarily must be a 

tiod of national readjustment at that 
‘’ he building of this community 
“!!! provide employment for thousands 
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°! men who will be in need of jobs.” 


\t the present time the company has 


N. LEE COLIN 


N. Lee Colin, well known Brooklyn 
insurance man, has been appointed 
branch manager of the S. S. Wolfson 
Agency, Berkshire Life, with offices at 
66 Court Street, Brooklyn. Mr. Colin 
began his life insurance career in 1928, 
and since then has served as production 
manager, supervisor and personal pro- 
ducer. He is active in Brooklyn civic 
and charitable affairs and is vice presi- 
dent and chairman of public relations 
of the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation, Inc. He is also a member of 
the Brooklyn Life Supervisors Associa- 
tion and a former member of the exec- 
utive committee of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City. 
In addition to these activities, Mr. Colin 
is at present active in the Manhattan 
Zeach U. S. O. Club, Brooklyn Red 
Cross Blood Donor Bank, O. C. D., and 
is vice chairman of the Flatbush area, 
U. S. Treasury War Bond Campaign. 


BROOKLYN WAR SAVINGS 








Life Underwriters 90 and 10 Club Install 
283 Plans for Payroll Deduction; 
’ 93,000 Buy Bonds 

A. J. Johannsen, chairman, Brooklyn 
Life Underwriters 90 and 10 Club, in a 
report to W. H. Andrews, chairman, War 
Savings committee, National Association 
of Life Underwriters, on installation of 
payroll allotment plans in Brooklyn, said 
the committee had succeeded in getting 
93,500 to buy bonds by weekly payroll 
deduction in excess of $1,500,000 per 
month, with an annual purchase of bonds 
of $20,000,000. Of these firms and cor- 
porations seventy-two reached the goal 
of 90% participation. Number of plans 
installed with firms was 283. 

Noel D. Maxcy, general agent, Equi- 
table, is chairman of Kings County War 
Savings staff. On April 8 the Brooklyn 
Life Underwriters 90 and 10 Club re- 
ceived a citation from the Treasury. 
3ranch Rickey, general manager of the 
3rooklyn Dodgers, was principal speaker 
at the meeting where the citation was 
given. 


in addition to its successful Parkchester 
project three other residential communi- 
ties under construction. In each in- 
stance construction was undertaken to 
meet the housing need. All are declared 
to express in striking manner modern 
thought with regard to openness and 
sunlight. 

One community, occupying 200 acres 
in Alexandria, Va., just outside Wash- 
ington, will accommodate 1,700 families 
and is now about to open for renting. 
The others will also begin to rent this 
year. One takes in 200 acres and event- 
ually will accommodate 2,500 families 
in San Francisco. The 173 acre Los An- 
geles community will house a like num- 
ber of families. Twenty years ago the 
company built several groups of model 
apartment buildings in Queens County 
and still operates these buildings prof- 
itably. : 





Famous Historian Now 
On Equitable’s Board 

DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN, RICHM’D 

Biographer of General Robert E. Lee; 


Eugene E. Locke, Dallas Lawyer, 
Also Joins Board 





Douglas Southall Freeman, Richmond 
editor who has won fame as a Civil 
War historian, and especially as a biog- 
rapher of General Robert E. Lee; and 
Eugene E. Locke, an outstanding Dallas 
lawyer, have been elected directors of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Dr. Freeman is editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader, president of the 
board of trustees of the University of 
Richmond, and has served as president 
of the Southern Historical Society. His 
great biography of General Lee is in 
four volumes. It won the Pulitzer prize 
in 1934. Also, he is author of “Virginia 
—a Gentle Dominion,” “The Last Pa- 
rade,” “The South to Posterity” and 
numerous other historical sketches and 
studies. His most recent work is a 
trilogy, “Lee’s Lieutenants: A Study in 
Command,” the first two volumes of 
which, “Manassas to Malvern Hill” and 
“Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville,” 
have been published. 

A trustee of Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and a member of 
the National Council of Boy Scouts of 
America, Dr. Freeman has served also 
as professor of journalism at Columbia 
University. 

E. E. Locke’s Career 

Mr. Locke, although born in Indiana, 
has resided in Texas since boyhood. 
After graduating from the University 
of Texas he was admitted to the Texas 
Bar and has practiced law in that state 
continuously since then, specializing in 
insurance and corporation law. He is 
a senior member of the law firm of 
Locke, Locke, Dyer & Purnell, Dallas, 
noted for its library of more than 20,000 
volumes, ranking as one of the _ best 
private law libraries in the United 
States. 


Acacia Reports Large 
First Quarter Gains 


The Acacia Mutual has announced 
substantial gains for March and the first 
quarter of the year, when the field force 
had a production drive as a tribute to 
William Montgomery, president, who is 
this year observing his 50th anniversary 
as directing head of the company. New 
business for the first quarter was $11,- 
547,340, a 10% gain over the correspond- 
ing period of 1942. The increase in in- 
surance in force was $6,244,240, 35% 
above the first quarter of 1942. Insur- 
ance in force is now $474,247,376, com- 
pared to $450,773,415 on March 31, 1942. 

The lapse rate, already at the lowest 
level in the history of the company, con- 
tinued to drop and on March 31 reflected 
a 21% improvement compared to a year 
ago. Since January 1 Acacia’s govern- 
ment Bond purchases have amounted to 
$4,600,000. 





N. C. SALES CONGRESS 





Rutherford, Mason, Smith, Walker and 
Blair Among Speakers; Meetings 
in Greensboro 

The sales congress of the Greensboro, 
N. C., Association of Life Underwriters, 
sponsored by the North Carolina Life 
Underwriters Association, was held in 
the Jefferson Standard Life Building on 
April 15. Those who spoke were these: 

James E. Rutherford, executive vice 
president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters; Dewey R. Mason, general 
agent, Aetna Life, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Caleb R. Smith, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, Asheville, N. C.; W. V. Walker, 
vice president, Life & Casualty, Nash- 
ville, and Tully D. Blair, vice president, 
Security Life & Trust, Winston-Salem. 
W. H. Andrews, Jr., Jefferson Standard, 
introduced the speakers at the luncheon. 





RAINBOWS 
END 


On December 13, 1941, a railroad 
engineer signed an application for 
$5,000 life insurance in the Bankers 
Life Company. 
age, married, with six children, a rail- 
road man for 18 years. 


He was 39 years of 


When the agent went to deliver the 
policy he had to have it reduced to 
$3,000, because the applicant thought 
that was all he could pay for. The dif- 
ference in premiums was $23.48 per 
quarter. Five quarterly premium pay- 
ments of $35.22 each (a total of 
$176.10) were made. 


Early on the morning of March 21, 
1943, the engine which he was operat- 
ing and another engine sideswiped in a 
railroad yard. The insured’s engine 
was overturned; he was crushed in the 
wreckage and burned with escaping 
steam. Death ensued. 


The widow, and beneficiary, was 
stunned. Her husband had never been 
sick a day in his life. He had never 
had an injury before. The family had 
lived within its income. Yet it had 
been impossible to lay aside much 
money. There had been constant ex- 
penses. 


The Bankers Life agent who had 
written the original $5,000 app and 
delivered the $3,000 policy immediately 
called upon the widow and promptly 
arranged settlement of the policy. 


She received a cash payment of 
$296.10, covering burial expenses, and 
on the 21st day of each and every 
month, for a period of 224 months, 
she or the children who survive her 
will receive a check for $29.64; a total 
of $6,639.36. 


On December 13, 1961, the further 
sum of $2,986.69 will be paid to the 
lawful heirs. 


Upon that $3,000 policy, upon which 
five quarterly premium payments total- 
ling $176.10 had been paid, the 
Bankers Life Company will then have 
paid $9,922.54, 


The returns to the beneficiaries will 
have been 5535 per cent of the original 
investment, 


But far beyond mere percentages are 
the protection and sustenance and wel- 
fare of a family over a period of 20 
years from the time that the husband 
and father took out that policy with 
the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines. Truly a Rainbow’s End. 


BanxersZ/ 
the Double Duty Dollarf Company 


ons MOINES 
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Underwood & Underwood 


RAYMOND E. BALDWIN 


Governor Raymond E. Baldwin will 
open the afternoon session of the sixth 
annual sales congress of the Connecticut 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters 
in Hartford on Friday, April 30, with 
a wartime message to general agents, 
managers and salesmen who are coming 
over the state to attend the 
Originally scheduled to be held 
at the Connecticut General, the congress 


state 


from all 


sessions 


has been transferred to the Aetna Life 
auditorium. Frank B. Alberts, chairman 
if the congress, attributed the change 


heavy work on the Park 
River conduit opposite the Connecticut 
Karly ticket sales to general 
s, managers and salesmen through- 
mit the state indicate record attendance. 


in plans to 


(seneral 


agent 


Osborne Bethea, general agent, Penn 
Mutual Life, New York, is one of the 
five prominent life insurance men who 
will address the congress. He is past 


president of the New York General 
\gents Association; has addressed many 
life insurance gatherings. 

\lso on the program are Wallace N. 
Watson, Connecticut Mutual general 
agent, Boston; Judd C. Benson, manager, 
Union Central’s Cincinnati agency; S. 
T. Whatley, vice president, Aetna Life, 
and Paul Speicher of Indianapolis. 
Frank B. Alberts of the Shepard & Co. 
of the Aetna Life in Hartford 
is chairman of the congress and Thomas 


agency 


C. Silva, John Hancock, Bridgeport, is 
co-chairman. Lewis Chapman, Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, is the 


program adviser. 


BROOKLYN MANAGERS MEET 


Alfred J. Johannsen Outlines Report of 
Compensation Study Committee Pre- 
sented Recently at Saratoga 
The Brooklyn Life Managers Associa- 
tion heard Alfred J. Johannsen outline 
the report of the New York State life 
managers compensation study commit- 
tee, at its regular luncheon meeting 
Wednesday at the Hotel Bossert. Mr. 
Johannsen, chairman of the committee, 
reported briefly on the committee’s work 
as presented before the New York State 
Managers and General Agents confer- 

ence in Saratoga Springs recently. 

\mong those present at this meeting 
were: Gilbert V. Austin, Aetna; Alfred 
(;. Correll, New England Mutual; Carl 
Ik. Haas, Union Central; A. J. Johann- 
sen, Northwestern Mutual; William H. 
Kee, Mutual Life; Gibson Lewis, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; Walter A. Mce- 
(;eorge, Prudential; A. VanCamerik, 
Metropolitan; Jack Warshauer, Guard- 
ian Life; Lewis Weingarten, Fidelity 
Mutual; Warren Benton, Equitable So- 
ciety, secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion, and Daniel J. Quinn, Prudential, 
association president. 





SUN LIFE WINS TAX CASE 





Kentucky Has No Right to Tax Deposit 
of $1,500,000 with State for Policy- 
holders’ Protection 

By a decision of the Appellate Court 
of Kentucky, the highest court of the 
state, the Sun Life of Canada has won 
a decision in its suit to recover taxes 
on the $1,500,000 deposit with the state 
to guarantee payments under its Ken- 
The 
curred in the decision. 

The state applied a property tax of 
50 cents a $100 since 1929. The decision 
involves interest of about $100,000. The 
Sun Life contended when it filed the 
suit in 1938 that the fund, held in trust 


by a Louisville bank, was owned and 


tucky policies. entire court con- 


taxable in Montreal not in Kentucky. 


vey ote S 
o HTN al 





PA. ASSOCIATION MEETS MAY 7 

The Pennsylvania State Association of 
Life Underwriters will hold 1s annual 
meeting of the delegate body in Pitts- 
burgh, May 7. This year there will: be 
no sales congress. One of matters® up 
for consideration will be the adoption 
of amendment to the state association’s 
by-laws to provide for the office of 
state national committeemen and_ to 
assure closer integration of the national, 
state and local associations. 





BANKERS BOND PURCHASES 

The Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines 
has purchased $25,700,000 of U. S. Gov- 
ernment war bonds. Total purchases 
since January 1 have, exceeded $28,000,- 
000, and the company’s total investment 


in U. S. bonds is now $103,264,600, rep- 
resenting approximately 35% of total 
assets. 


The convoy system, through carefully coordinated 
protective measures, makes sure that vital cargoes reach 
their destination safely. In much the same way a career in 
the life insurance business can be “convoyed” to a swifter, 


surer destination. 


From the start, the man who works for Connecticut 
General has the advantage of thorough and continuing 
training, and a merchandising program carefully planned 
and thought through to insure the most efficient use of his 
sales efforts. Thus his career has a practical foundation 


for advancement. 


But further than this, through the 


unusually close and constant contact maintained by the 
Company with all of its agents, and through planned sales 
assistance from timely sales promotion material, he is well 
equipped to do an outstanding job. 

His training doesn’t stop when his selling experience 


begins. 


In fact his opportunities for continued study 


“follow through” his entire career. He has the backing of 
a company geared to advance him to the limit of his capac- 
ities, and every opportunity to build a stimulating and 


successful career. 





Gonnecricur Genera 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Life Insurance, Accident and Health Insurance, 
Salary Allotment Insurance and Annuities, All 
Forms of Group Insurance, and Group Annuities. 





Supervisor Wanted 





We just lost our full-time supervisor on 
account of the War. Looking for an 
experienced man with live wire, lead- 
ing midtown agency. Salary and 
overwriting. 
Box 1463, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 











To Build Women’s Unit 
In Harold S. Mason Agency 





HELEN E. 


Mrs. Helen FE. Heydrick, for eight 
years an agent in Philadelphia, has 
joined Continental American as Phila- 
delphia supervisor to bu'ld a women’s 
division. 

Harold S. Mason is manager of the 
Philadelphia agency and Mahlon B. Si- 
mon is assistant manager. Mrs. Hey- 
drick’s husband, William J. Heydrick, 
has been with the agency since 1929. 

Mrs. Heydrick joined the home office 
agency of Penn Mutual in Philadelphia 
in 1934 and has been associated with it 
since that time. She is a member of 
the Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 


HEYDRICK 





David Porter Enters Navy; 
Hamlin Joins the Field 


David Porter, associate editor in 
charge of the New York City office of 
the Insurance Field since August, 14), 
has been commissioned a lieutenant in 
the United States Naval Reserve and 
will report for active duty in the Navy 
Department at Washington today. He 
has been succeeded as associate ecitor 
by Winthrop A. Hamlin, since 1935, an 
associate editor of the Spectator in th 
New York City office. 

Lieutenant Porter is a native of os 
ton and his business career has included 
daily newspaper reporting, advertising 
and publicity and insurance trade paper 
work. He entered the latter field with 
the Spectator in March, 1935, as asso 
ciate editor in that paper’s New York 
office. 

Mr. Hamlin was born in Beloit, \Vis. 
in 1891 and educated at the Storm Ning 


School and Harvard University. iter 
three years of social work in Boston 
and two years of graduate stud) al 


Harvard, he spent the next five \cat 
mainly in trade paper editorial work 1 
Chicago and New York; there were als° 
five months in the United States Arm: 
While in New York he had _ editorial 
connections successively with R. G. [i 
& Co. (now Dun & Bradstreet) and th 
Standard Statistics Co. From 192} 
1933 he worked in Europe for the |’ 
Herald, European edition of the New 
York Herald-Tribune; three year- 1 
Berlin were sandwiched in between |! 
three-year periods in Paris. 
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k. L. Reiley Discusses 
View of Policy Buyers 


HiS TALK TO CHICAGO CONGRESS 





Logic and Emotion Must Be Linked 
in Complete Folow Through Which 
Makes the Sale Possible 


The life insurance buyer’s viewpoint 

was discussed by Edward L. Reiley, gen- 
eral agent, Penn Mutual Life, Cleveland, 
at the Chicago and IIlino‘s Sales Con- 
eress in Chicago on April 17. He dis- 
cussed the rationalization process as it 
is demonstrated in salesmanship with 
the necessity of linking both emotion 
and logic. He aid: 

“When we present life insurance on 
the basis of real needs, that is, the need 
to replace the earning capac'ty of the 
breadwinner, or to make up for the loss 
which occurs when a man dies, then 
the logic and the impulse are both pull- 
ing in the direction of your sale. There 
is never any controversy or incompati- 
bility. The logic will justify it com- 
pletely, the emotions will prompt the 
action, and the judge will always ap- 
prove. I don’t know of any other busi- 
ness where this condition is always true, 
and therein lies the great strength of 
the career underwriter. 

“The agent must first develop and 
present the need for life insurance. 
Having established the problem, the 
next step is the solution. As the logical 
development is complete it remains for 
the agent to stimulate the emotional 
impulse which is strong enough to pro- 
duce the action which the logic dictates. 
Therefore, we should now introduce 
our strongest appeal, which in all likeli- 
hood, will be based upon the —_ 
mental emotion of love for his family. 
When that ae been effectively done, if 
our previous reasoning is sound, he 
should close, shouldn't he? But, you 
say, I’ve done that time and again with- 
out closing. Then what is wrong? Have 
we made some fundamental error? No, 
we simply haven’t gone far enough. We 
have not completed our analysis of the 
buyer’s viewpoint. 

“It takes conviction and knowledge for 
a life underwriter to develop needs and 
to present the solution which meets 
them. But it takes understanding and 
courage to plead the case before the 
judge in a way that can’t be misunder- 
stood and that will surely bring about 
a conviction if the prospect continues 
to avoid his responsibility. In these 
days, when courage is at a premium on 
the home front as well as as in North 
\frica or the South Pacific, let it not 
be said that America’s life underwriters 
were found wanting.” 





MANHATTAN LIFE REPORT 


Financial Statement Shows Substantial 
Increases; Assets Are Now Over 
$26,000,000 
lhe financial statement of the Man- 
hattan Life for 1942 shows an increase 
in assets of $1,335,014, bringing it to a 
total of $26,325,656. Insurance in force 
increased $7,986,337, from $97,177,354 to 
$1 9,163,691. The amount paid to bene- 
ficiaries of deceased policyholders and 
living policyholders was $1,981,768. New 
surance, including revivals and in- 

totaled $16,626,999, 

‘eal estate owned decreased 7.3% dur- 
nz the year to $2,268,644. Of this fig- 
re $1,000,000, or 44%, represents the 
home office building. The cash return 
en the value of all real estate owned 
during 1942 was 2.5%; on the home of- 
lice building 3.8%. First mortgage loans 
on residential and business properties 
amount to $9,246,213, of which $2,199,548 
are Federal Housing Authority insured 
Mortgages on single family homes. Last 
Year the company invested $1,815,137 in 
US FHA insured mortgages. 

The total of all bonds held is $10,389,- 
114, of which $3,550,000 are U. S. Govern- 
ent Bonds, 34% of all bonds held. 

EB. Mueller, Bax Wayne, ts this year 
ebrating his 25th anniversary with 
Lincoln National. 


CTeases 


President Talks to Company Agency Schools 


President F. W. Hubbell of the Equi- 
(right) and R. E. 


Fuller, agency vice president, are shown 


table Life of Iowa, 


‘on the platform in Kansas City at the 


third of eight regional schools being 
conducted by the company in April, 
putting the home office in direct touch 
with a majority of its field force. The 
chart to which Mr. 
graphically portrays the 
trends of the company over a fifteen 


Hubbell is pointing 
investment 


vear period, and provides the basis for 





his address, “Our Company Today and 
Tomorrow.” 

More than 600 agents are being 
brought together during the month by 
the Equitable of lIowa’s meetings, at 
which identical two day programs are 
presented by the official staff consisting, 
in addition to Mr. Hubbell and Mr. 
Fuller, of R. C. McCankie, 5 gra Wen 
vice president and actuary; P. C. Irwin, 
actuary; E. E. Cooper, dS — 
vice president, and H. A. Hedges, Kan- 
sas City general agent of the company 
and vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 


Tax-Free Beneficiaries 


By Harry S. Redeker 
Fidelity Mutual Life's Law Department 


Several wsurance companies have run 
in their agency publications articles about 
the ruling of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
known as T.D. 5231, promulgated under 
date of February 22, 1943, which ruling 
changed part of the former Federal In- 
come Tax law pertaining to taxation of 
life insurance proceeds. Latest article to 
be written is by Harry S. Redeker of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life’s law department. He 
says in part: 

Where an insured set up a Mode of 
Settlement for his beneficiary affer his 
death, the old Regulations provided an 
elaborate formula for ascertaining the por- 
tion of each year’s payments which repre- 
sented taxable income to the beneficiary. 
Thus, the wife to whom the proceeds were 
payable under Options 1. 2, 3 or 4, had an 
income tax bill to face, despite the absence 
on her part of control over the manner of 
payment. 

Interprets Ruling 

Treasury Decision 5231 specifically ex- 
cludes from income taxation the proceeds 
of life inusrance policies, paid by reason 
of the death of an insured, when paid in 
one sum or in instalments. As we interpret 
the ruling at this time, the proceeds are 
entirely free from income taxation, if thev 
are made payable under Option 2, 3 or 4, 
by reason of a Mode of Settlement elected 
by the insured during his lifetime. On the 
other hand, if the proceeds are retained 
under Option 1, the interest pavable each 
vear appears to be fullv taxable, whether 
the Option is elected by the insured or by 
the beneficiary, The exclusion accorded by 
the new ruling is not available if the 
policy proceeds are payable to one to whom 
the policy has been transferred for a valu- 
able consideration. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
exclusion granted bv T.D. *5231 applies 
only where the instalment option has been 
specified by the insured during his lifetime. 
If the proceeds are payable to the bene- 
ficiary in one sum, or, according to our 
interpretation, if the death henefit is. re- 


tained under Option 1 with the right to 
elect another option, and if the ies ficiary 
elects Options 2, 3 or 4, a portion of the 
proceeds will be taxable each year in the 


same manner as under the old law. If the 
income tax burden of the beneficiary is to 
be minimized, therefore, it is important 
that the instalment option be specified by 
the insured and that settlement be made 
under an instalment option and not under 
Option 1. 

It should be noted that T.D. 5231 amends 
the Regulations under prior income tax 
laws as well as under the present one, so 
that many beneficiaries will now be in a 
position to file tax refund claims. Your 
own clients may have paid income taxes 
on the basis of facts and figures given out 
by the Head Office. While strictly in ac- 
cordance with the law in effect at that time, 
this information may have been negatived 
by the new ruling. On personal income 
taxes, an individual is permitted a period 
of three years from the date of filing his 
return in order to claim refund of over- 
payment of tax. Accordingly, many bene- 
ficiaries will be able to file refund claims 
for the calendar years 1940, 1941 and 1942. 

Sales Opportunities 

We believe that T.D. 5231 offers sev- 
eral sales opportunities. For example, any 
prospect can be asked whether the proceeds 
of his present policies are payable in such 
manner as to minimize his beneficiary’s 
income tax burdens. From our experience 
in preparing Mode of Settlements during 
the past several years, we know that a 
great many policies are payable under the 
Interest Option. Taxwise, an instalment 
option may now be a better arrangement. 

Another example may be found in the 
case of those insured who have set aside 
a portion of their present insurance hold- 
ings to provide a lump sum at their death 
for estate settlement and death transfer 
tax purposes. Many of these policies con- 
tain settlement Options on a much more 
attractive basis than could be purchased 
today. It may be pointed out to such men 
that they could more profitably make the 
proceeds of those policies payable in in- 
stalments to their beneficiaries, and there- 
upon purchase new policies, perhaps on a 
lower premium plan, to take care of estate 
settlement and taxes. 

Permit us to give you a word of caution. 
As we have said before, any plan of set- 


No Marshall Field Worry 

For Post-war Chicago 
BIG PLANTS WILL KEEP GOING 
Publisher Sees Bright Future for Insur- 


ance Because of Confidence and Trust 
Won by Institution 





Marshall Field, philanthropist and 
owner of the Chicago Sun and New 
York PM, spoke before the Illinois As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in Chi- 
cago last week. Publisher of the Chi- 
cago Sun is Silliman Evans, former 
chairman of the Maryland Casualty Co. 

“! cannot think of any greater secur- 
ity for a newspaper than the calm rea- 
son and rare good judgment of an in- 
surance man as the directing force,” he 
said. He discussed his own “sizeable 
purchase of personal insurance” which 
he bought for the »ersonal security of 
his family, and one of his first actions 
at the Chicago Sun was to establish a 
Group insurance plan for its employes. 

Viewpoint of Insurance 

In discussing insurance he said: 

“For too long a time, I think, it has 
been the impulse of the average layman 
to resist, at least for outward show, the 
determined approach of insurance men. 
I have shared that impulse myself, but 
it is a tribute to your craft, I think, that 
you have overcome not only the sales 
resistance of individuals such as myself, 
but of great masses of people, and have 
convinced us of the necessity of pro- 
tecting not only our own futures, but 
the futures of the members of our fam- 
ilies and our businesses. In accomplish- 
ing this you have built the institution of 
insurance to a position of confidence and 
trust as one of the bulwarks of our 
American economic structure.” 

Theme of Mr. Field’s talk was Chi- 
cago as an insurance market, and his 
own belief and that of his paper “that 
it is necessary for us to broaden our 
outlook in terms of our relation to the 
other people of the world if the blood 
which is being spilled today on so many 
battlefields is not to be entirely and 
woefully wasted. There can be no peace 
unless it is based on international jus- 
tice. 

Chicago’s Industrial Expansion 

Mr. Field saw a limitless future for 
Chicago. He gave some reasons why. 
These include the tremendous impetus 
siven to business and employment by 
the great new industries which have 
come to Chicago in the last few years. 
He called attention to the large Buick 
plant on the west side of the city, the 
Studebaker and the Dodge plants on the 
South side. He referred to the Diesel 
works of General Motors in La Grange, 
a suburb, and he did not think that 
those tremendous plants are built for 
temporary emergency use only. 

“They are not to be broken into pieces 
and transported by truck or train to 
other communities when their usefulness 
to war work is finished,” he said. “You 
may be sure that they will be used as 
great production projects in peacetime 
as they are now being used in war, giv- 
ing employment to thousands, employ- 
ment which will be converted into peace- 
time payrolls which, in their turn, will 
become cash expended for food, cloth- 
ing and the insurance you have to sell,” 
he said. 

Since beginning of the war production 
program in June, 1940, in Chicago alone 
1.875 concerns have received a total of 
0614 Federal contracts, totalling more 
than $2 billion. Of that amount more 
than a billion has been for manufactured 


gone. 


‘dead which a deta d wholly on tax 
avoidance is destined to be short-lived. 
The primary purpose of Optional Modes 
of Settlement should be to set up an in- 
telligent plan of distribution to care for 
the basic family needs of the insured after 
his death. It is only when a choice is 
available between the interest and instal- 
ment options in the sense that either will 
accomplish the primary purpose, that the 
tax advantages of the latter should be 
stressed. 
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Bankers Life Increases 
Weekly Working Hours 

EMPLOYES WILL EARN MORE 

Operating With a Smaller Staff Makes 
Wartime Schedule Necessary; 20% 


Decrease in Personnel 





The Bankers Life, Des Moines, as an- 
nounced by its president, Gerard S. Nol- 
len, is now operating on a new wartime 
schedule, which calls for a forty-four 
hour week, an increase of five hours. 
With the exception of the officers of 
the company, the majority of the em- 
ployes will earn more by working longer 
hours. 

President Nollen said that the new 
idea is for the purpose of backing the 
war effort. Operating with a smaller 
staff and working longer hours he be- 
lieves will be an aid in solving the man- 
power problem for defense jobs and ag- 
riculture. The company’s staff decreased 
by more than 20%, a total of 122 per- 
sons, since the outbreak of war, with 
no effort at replacements, leaving more 
people available for war jobs. 

Out of 371 women workers at the 
start of the war, 115 have been married 
and most have married men in service, 
of which a large number have gone with 
their husbands to training areas in or- 
der to be with them during training 
periods. In addition twelve women have 
gone into war service, six to the Waves, 
five to the Marines, and one as a nurse. 
There have been some replacements, 
but the net loss in women workers is 
sixty-Six. 

ut. Nollen feels that because the com- 
panv is growing and the work cannot be 
materially lessened an increase in the 
weekly working schedule is therefore 
necessary. 





Three Conn. Gen’! Agencies 
Get Awards for Top Honors 


Three agencies of Connecticut General 
Life were chosen to receive certificates 
of achievement for outstanding perform- 
ance during 1942—the Baltimore agency, 
Tohn V. Breisky, manager; the 225 
Broadway (New York City) agency, 
Russell E. Larkin, manager, and the 
home office agency, Frank O. H. Wil- 
liams, manager. 

Agencies entitled to this recognition 

are selected each year on a basis of 
progress in paid premiums, life, accident, 
health and Group insurance and in vol- 
ume from both new and old organization 
and agency total in relation to the pre- 
vious year’s results. 
Hobert Haviland, vice president, 
Connecticut General, presented the first 
certificate to the home office agency at 
a luncheon held at the Hartford Club on 
March 1. This is the third year that this 
agency under Mr. Williams has won this 
award. 

At a dinner held April 7 at the Bal- 
timore Country Club, Mr. Haviland pre- 
sented a certificate to John V. Breisky, 
manager, Baltimore agency, winner for 
a second time. 

\ certificate of achievement will be 
awarded to Russell E. Larkin, manager, 
225 Broadway (New York) agency, at 
an agency party in June. Last year was 
the Broadway agency’s biggest year in 
paid honor roll premiums, more than a 
quarter of a million dollars. Paid vol- 
ume increased 18%. 


FORBES HAS DETROIT OFFICE 


Commissioner David A. Forbes of the 
Michigan Insurance Department has es- 
tablished 1602 Barlum Tower as the De- 
partment’s Detroit office. He will be at 
that office regularly every second and 
fourth Wednesday of each month, be- 
ginning April 14. The offices also are 
to be used for conducting licensing ex- 
aminations which are being given at 
various points throughout the state to 
save necessity for travel during the war 
period of transportation restrictions 


“3 STEP ADVERTISING PLAN” 
New Connecticut Mutual Idea Steps Up 
Direct Mail Use 93%; Each User 
Averages 29% More Letters 

As a result of the “3 Step Advertising 
Plan,” which the Connecticut Mutual 
made available to its field force, March 
1, the use of direct mail letters stepped 
up 93% during the first month of use 
of the plan when 13,973 were 
used. The company reports that during 
March as compared with January, over 
47% more agents used direct mail and 
each user on the average sent out 29% 
more letters. The average number of 
letters used by each agency increased 
1%. 

The “3 Step Advertising Plan” is built 
around the use of direct mail to help 
meet new people, save time and travel 
and prepare the way for more effective 
second interviews. 


letters 


N. J. MEN HEAR H. S. MANTHE 

The Life Supervisors Association of 
Northern New Jersey held their lunch- 
eon meeting in Bamberger’s restaurant, 
Newark, last Tuesday. Herbert S. 
Manthe, manager of the Newark branch 
of the Mutual Life spoke on “Super- 
vision.” 





“IT AIN'T HAY" 


When you think that after April 30th 
our rates will increase about 20% on 
all our Endowment Annuities. 


Why not get after that prospect now. 
Illustrations cheerfully furnished. 


Charles Edwards 
General Agent 
MANHATTAN LIFE INS. CO. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mu. 2-7330 











THE 120 DAY EXTENS!ON 





Text of Amendment Signed by Presi- 
dent Giving Additional Time for U. S. 
Insurance Without Medical Exam 

Following is text of amendment to 
Public Law 36, Section 602(d)(1) of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, which gives 120 days extension to 
members of armed forces for insurance 
without medical examination, and which 


has been signed by President Roosevelt ° 


on April 12: 
“(d) (1) Any 


person in the active 




















JUVENILE INSURANCE 


* “Just asthe twig is bent the tree's inclined.” The 
old adage, applied to life insurance, means the forma- 
tion of a habit in youth that will materially benefit later 
life. Constructive savings—in the form of Juvenile life 
insurance—instill confidence and build a solid foun- 
dation for education, professional training and travel. 


Agents and brokers—have you impressed your 
policyowners with the advantages their children will 
derive from Juvenile life insurance? Are you familiar 
with the excellent program offered by the Berkshire to 


fill such needs? 
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service and while in such service shall 
be granted such insurance without tmed- 
ical examination and without medical- 
history statement upon application thiere- 
for in writing (made within one hun- 
dred and twenty days after the date 
of enactment of this amendatory Act) 
upon payment of the premiums: Pro- 
vided, That after the expiration of such 
one-hundred-and-twenty-day period any 
such person may be granted national 
service life insurance at any time upon 
application, payment of premiums, and 
evidence satisfactory to the Administra- 
tor showing him to be in good health.” 





National Service Life 
(Continued from Page 6) 


with a smaller share, assuming they 
have the means of carrying a small in 
surance policy over a long period, or 
no bounty at all if, as frequently is the 
case, they are unable to carry any in- 
surance, 


Primary Purpose of Government 


In conclusion I wish to reiterate that 
the primary purpose of the United States 
Government in issuing insurance was to 
offer protection to members of the ac- 
tive military and naval forces who might, 
because of such service, in effect, bc 
denied insurance by commercial insurers. 
To accomplish this purpose it is con- 
sistent that the i insurance offered parallel 
commercial insurance except for certain 
restrictions upon the designation oi 
beneficiary and the manner of payment. 
The type of disability coverage in Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance policies is 
similar to that found in most commer- 
cial contracts while the 3% rate of in- 
terest on reserves exceeds that used by 
many commercial insurers. Aside from 
the difference as to the disability fea- 
ture the same right to sue exists under 
the National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940, as amended, as under the World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended. 
During the present war emergency when 
ultimate cost factors lie largely within 
the realm of speculation, every precat- 
tion should be taken with a view to th 
future solvency of the National Servic 
Life Insurance system and with due re- 
gard to the ability of the Government 
to pay and the public attitude toward 
the payment of gratuitous benefits. In 
order that the National Service Life In- 
surance system might be administered 
in the manner most equitable to the 
policyholders, it has been established 
and is being operated upon the mutual 
plan, similar to the system of United 
States Government Life (converte:!) in- 
surance. Insofar as it is possible to do 
so, I believe that the insurance should 
continue to be administered as a niutual 
company on sound insurance principles 
and that any additional gratuities as 
such, should be distributed equitably 
under appropriate pension and comipen 
sation laws. 





DAUGHTER TO W. L. JESSUPS 

\ daughter, Nancy Elizabeth, wa. bo! 
to Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Jessup on Apt 
17. Mr. Jessup is manager of sale. pr 
motion arid advertising for the 10 
Life of Greensboro, N. C., and is acti! 
in the Southern Round Table of the L'l' 
Insurance Advertisers Associatior 
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Great-West Life Appointments 


H. A. H. Baker’s New Responsibilities; C. F. Dunfee Canadian 
Agencies Superintendent; D. E. Kilgour, Secretary; George 
Aitken, Comptroller; F. G. Whitbread, Asso. Actuary 


W. Manning, vice president and 
managing director, Great-West Life, an- 
nounces that H. A. H. 


will now assume wider 


3aker, assistant 
ecueral manager, 


‘utive responsibility for the company’s 














a 


Ey, A 





BAKER 


cneral operations. Mr. Baker, who will 
also continue as active head of com- 
nany’s agency organization in both Can- 
ada and United States, is vice chairman 
board of directors, Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. 

\lso announced is the appointment of 
C. I. Dunfee, CLU, as superintendent 
of Canadian agencies, D. E. Kilgour as 
secretary of the company, George Aitken 
as comptroller, and F. G. Whitbread as 


of tne 


associate actuary. 
Mr. Dunfee, who has been superin- 
tendent of eastern agencies since 1940, 


will now extend his field of responsibil- 
ity over the company’s entire Canadian 
agency organization. Mr. Kilgour joined 


the agencv department in 1933 and was 
appointed inspector of agencies in 1935 
and agency assistant in 1941. Mr. Aitken, 
newly-appointed comptroller, joined the 
‘Company as chief accountant in 193. 
Ile is a member of the Dominion Asso- 
cation of Chartered Accountants and 
received his CA degree from the Mani- 
‘ha Institute and the University of 
Manitoba. Mr. Whitbread, who started 


DAVID E. 


KILGOUR 
1924, 


with the company in became as- 
sistant actuary in 1933. 
Capt. Brock Now in England 

Captain Eustace Brock, secretary of 
the company since 1927, who has been 
serving with the Royal Canadian Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, since the outbreak 
of the war, has recently been transferred 
to England after occupying a number 
of important naval posts in Canada. 





IOWA SALES CONGRESS PLANS 
The Iowa Association of Life Under- 
writers will hold its annual meeting and 
sales congress in Des Moines, June 11 
and 12, it was announced by W. K. Nie- 
mann of Des Moines, president of the 
association. The Des Moines association 
vill be host to the convention. Fred 
brown of the Central Life Assurance 
tv is president of the Des Moines 
\ ciation. 

annual meeting will be held on 
ll with the annual banquet in the 
ng. The sales congress will be held 
n the second day. Frank Mc( ‘ormick, 
ger cral agent for the Equitable of Iowa, 
Wil serve as general chairman. 


JILLON J. PATTERSON DEAD 
mn J. Patterson, 47, former gen- 
ent for the Northwestern National 
Bend, Ind., died recently fol- 
i< a heart attack. Mr. Patterson 
een in the insurance business for 
‘vy years and was general agent for 
Northwestern National since 1937. 
survived by his widow and two 
iren, John and Anne. 


L. Cawthorne- Page. manager of the 

dian publication division of the 

, ropolitan Life, addressed the To- 

( Life Underwriters Association last 

on “Trends in Public Opinion— 
Challenge of the Future.” 





oward V. Krick, Connecticut, re- 
celebrated his tenth anniversary 
cneral agent for the Penn Mutual. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL AWARDS 
War Bonds To Be Given to Qualifying 
Members of Sales Honor Clubs; 

$600 Is Top Prize 
The Lincoln National Life 
vice president, A. L. 
that War Bonds will be awarded to the 
representatives who qualify for member- 
ship in the comnany’s sales honor clubs. 
Members of the President Club, the 
highest honor organization, will receive 
bonds having a maturity value of $600. 
Those in the Emancipator Club will re- 
ceive bonds valued at $300 and Circuit 
Rider Club members will be given $150 
in War Bonds. 


through its 


Dern, announced 


AGENT PUTS THUG IN JAIL 

Grady Bryant, Walla Walla, Wash., 
agent of Bankers of Iowa, was recently 
-attacked in a Portland hotel by a thug. 
In the struggle which followed Bryant 
was severely bruised, but succeeded in 
landing his assailant in jail with the 
help of his wife. He was a member of 
the Bankers Life Co.’s President's Pre- 
mier Cc lub for some years. * 


H. J. Garretson, Southern California 
Manager for the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., has ben advised by the 
War Department that his son, Lieut. 
H. J. Garretson, Jr., was slightly wound- 
ed during the fighting in North Africa 
on April 2. 


















THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 

A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


insurance. 
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New Compensation Plan 
Of Capitol Life, Colo. 


MGR. AND AGENT ON SAME BASIS 





Substantial Cash Inducements for Qual- 
ity, Volume and Service, Says Agency 
Vice President Woollen 


The Capitol Life of Denver has de- 
veloped a new compensation plan for 


agency managers and agents, says W. 
V. Woollen, agency vice president. 
“Each manager is compensated for 


personal production on the same basis 
as any agent,” he continued. “It is pro- 
vided under an expense formula creat- 
ing a clear distinction between the man- 
ager’s personal income and his costs for 
operating an agency. But the real 
strength of the new compensation plan, 
from the manager’s viewpoint, becomes 
most conspicuous when analyzed in the 
light of his primary function of man- 
power development. The manager who 
can both train and retain agents who 
are successful in volume and quality of 
business reaps exceptional rewards. 

“This plan recognizes volume, but 
takes the strain off mere volume as 
such. Under conventional programs the 
manager earns as much on, say, $200,000 
of business produced by six or seven 
failing agents as he would from this 
production by one successful man. Un- 
der the new Capitol Life plan, the head 
of an agency having adequate volume 
through the efforts of a few thoroughly 
successful agents can receive as much 
as 50% more compensation per thousand 
of business than the head of an agency 
with equal volume from a large number 
of poor and mediocre producers. 

“To accomplish these objectives, the 
new compensation plan varies the rate 
per unit as well as the total amount 
of compensation — paying substantial 
cash inducements for quality, volume 
and service. 


“The performance bonus is set up on a sliding 
scale, with compensation per thousand of in- 
surance mounting sharply upward—both as the 
agent’s volume increases and as he puts years 
on his service with the company. The perform- 
ance bonus is paid on net new business; there- 
fore, the reward for persistency is obvious here 
as well as in the special provisions for renewal 
commissions during the critical years of the 
policy. 

“Under the impact of these and related fac- 
tors, the charted income for either a manager 
or an agent becomes a sharply mounting curve, 
not a mere straight line, as the challenge for 
better performance is met.” 





Says Only 2% Have Hospital 


Insurance in Kentucky 


—-— i 2 e 
Only 2% of Kentuckians now have 
hospitalization insurance, John Mannix, 


Detroit, director of the Michigan Hos- 
pital Service, told members of the Ken- 
tucky Hospital Association at a recent 
meeting. 

“Unless we can reach the masses with 
a voluntary plan, the Government is go- 
ing to step in and do it,” he warned. 

\ review .of Ohio legislation affecting 
hospitals was given by Dr. M. F. Steele, 
superintendent of Christ Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati. He said that indigent victims 
of motor accidents get free hospitaliza 


tion with funds provided from sale of 
vehicle license tags. Presiding over the 
session was Miss Frieda  Dieterichs, 


Owensboro, association president. 





THE AMERICAN PATTERN 


Outstanding One Is Concept of Security; 
Agent’s Role Discussed by H. M. 
Schachte, General Electric 

Speaker at the last meeting of Mid- 
town Managers Association of New York 
City, S. S. Wolfson, president, was H. M. 
Schachte of General Electric’s public re- 
lations and advertising division. 

Mr. Schachte discussed the 
governing American life and Ameri- 
can behavior—how they are created, 
sketched, developed, influenced and final- 
lv become fixed. Thus patterns become 
stereotypes, the acceptance of which is 
general throughout the nation. The in- 
surance agent is an unerring student of 
patterns. Because America is built on 
a concept of security those who deal in 
security have an extraordinary responsi- 
bility in perfecting the pattern. Agents, 
heing experts in recognizing needs, know 
how to appeal to emotions and logic, to 
ideals and family affection, and so create 
the picture which controls the sale, in- 
fluencing in the right direction those 
who want to live, and have their fam 
ilies live, better and fuller lives. 

Because of the role they play, insur- 
ance men must speak from the heart, 
promise only that which insurance can 
always fulfill; must never let the Amer 
ican pattern down. 


patterns 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE CHANGES 





Home Office, Geneval Aan Personnel 

Are Effected; C. L. DeVries Heads 
Home Office General Agency 

Occidental Life, California, an 
nounces seven changes in its home of- 
fice and general agency personnel. Carl 
L. DeVries, resigned as controller and 
vice president and will now serve as 
general agent in charge of the home 
office general agency. Mr. DeVries has 
been with the company for ten years, 
having served in the agencv department, 
as assistant vice president in 1936, vice 
president in 1937 and in 1939 he was 
bas ye vice president and controller. 

H. Dobson, auditor of the company 
will teat Mr. DeVries in the post of 
controller. Mr. Dobson became asso- 
ciated with the Occidental as auditor in 
1935. T. B. Wiseman, former assistant 
auditor was promoted to auditor. Before 
joining the company in 1935 he was in 
the banking business. Buryl Blevens, 
general agent in charge of the Home 
Office general agency became manager 
of the San Francisco branch office. Mr 
Blevens served in the field and as gen- 
eral agent for the company in San Diego 
Herbert A. Sloan, manager of the San 
Francisco office, has been transferred to 
Indianapolis as general agent for Indiana 
to succeed W. J. Granberrv, resigned 
Frank Chilton, assistant auditor will en 
ter the groun department where he will 
engage in agency work. 


The 


CONTROVERSY IN KENTUCKY 

A controversy is on at Frankfort, Ky., 
over a city ordinance taxing insurance 
companies, which is not in conformity 
with the act of the Kentucky Legisiature 
of 1942. The Kentucky Actuarial Bu- 
reau has held that the tax cannot ex- 
ceed 2% up to a maximum of $75 per 
company. The bureau has pect Pe 
that companies not pay licenses which 
will become delinquent as of May 31, 
and let the matter go to the courts. 


The matter will probably be adjusted. 
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Changing Family Means Morel ae 


War Loosening Ties in Three Ways; Increased Marital Difficul- 


ties in the Making; Sex and Class Distinctions Fading; Out- 
side Care of Children Spreading, Dr. Bossard Explains 


The war is tending to lessen the solid- 
family and as a 
for- 


arity of the American 


result its individual members who 
their 


will look more 


within the 
to the in- 


merly found security 


family group 
surance agencies—whatever the form of 
those agencies may be. 

So Dr. James H. S. Bossard, profes- 
sor of sociology and director of the Wil- 
liam T. Carter Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, told the annual 
economic seminar held by the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

This loosening of family ties is com- 
ing about in three ways, Dr. Bossard 
explained. First, there is in the making, 
as always in war, a marked increase in 
family difficulties, divorce and desertion. 
Second, as women leave the home for 
war work and even these days for mili- 
tary service, or take over the manage- 
ment of their own affairs in the absence 
of their men, sex and class distinctions 
fade. The women, he pointed out, ac- 
quire the right not only to behave like 


the men but to misbehave like them. 
Third, the state, or some other out- 
side agency, is taking over, more and 


more, the care of children, notably those 
of pre-school age. 

All this adds up, Dr. Bossard_ ex- 
plained, to the individual leaning less on 
his family for security and, in future, 
more on insurance agencies. 


Eleven Factors 

Outlining at the outset, his approach 
to. the topic, “A Sociologist Looks 
Toward the Post-War World,” Dr. Bos- 
sard explained that he would discuss 
eleven things which, in his opinion, will 
tend to influence post-war thinking, 
shape the world to come. “I hope most 
of my forecasts are wrong,” he added, 
“for some of them are depressing. Any- 
way, I’m not engaging in wishful think- 
ing.” 

After pointing out the insurance sig- 
nificance of the lessening in family 
solidarity, the increasing independence 
of women and the incursion of outside 
agencies into child rearing, Dr. Bossard 
went on to discuss the remaining eight 
things he sees significantly influencing 
our thinking. 

As a result of the unprecedented de- 
structiveness and cost of this war, the 
standard of living, which has been defi- 
nitely rising since 1900, will, he pre- 
dicted, be lowered. As a measure of this 
war’s destruction of wealth he cited the 
estimated cost of killing a man in con- 
flicts down through history. In Caesar’s 
time the cost was the equivalent of 
seventy-five cents. In the Napoleonic 
wars it was $3,000. In the Civil war it 
was $5,000. In the World war it was 
$21,000. In this war it has leaped to 
an estimated $50,000. 

With the standard of living lowered, 
he continued, our philosophy of spend- 
ing will tend to become more European. 
Instead of trying to lift his income to 
his outgo, the post-war American will 
be more concerned about bringing his 
outgo down to his income. The satis- 
factions in his life will tend to become 
less monetary. 

An Aging Population 

Again, by killing off younger men and 
accelerating medical science, the war, Dr. 
Bossard pointed out, is speeding our 
population’s aging process. The effects 
of this aging after the war may be 
inferred from what happened in E “urope. 
Opportunity for young people to rise 
economically and socially may be re- 
stricted because of the increasing ratio 


of older people continuing in active serv- 
ice. Significant, he pointed out, is the 
fact that France had the largest per- 
centage of o!ld people in Europe. 

Still dct seed post-war expectation, he 
said, is the probability of an increased 
number of aia in government serv- 
ice. “Every post-war plan I have heard 
of,” he continued, “implies this increase. 
I talked with a representative of our 
Social Security system recently and the 
roster they foresee just made me dizzy.” 

Moreover, while our total population 
is showing a tendency to flatten out we 
may expect after the war a geographic 
redistribution of our people within this 
framework. One area may be growing, 
while another is declining—a new phe- 
nomenon for us. Contributing to this re- 
distribution will be greater mobility 
through improved transportation. Some 
foresee, for example, an international 
highway from the tip of South America 
to Alaska, and even its extension to Asia. 
And then, the war will leave us with 
greatly improved airplanes and many 
trained pilots. A net result of all this 
improved mobility will be that people 
will not take root in a neighborhood as 
they did before, nor will their family 


life be so stable. 
Middle Class the Key 
Then, as a result of a war-stimulated 
material progress, we may foresee the 


promise of brilliant future for those with 
ambition and initiative. Another post- 
war phenomenon we may look for is an 
emotional catharsis, a natural result when 
the soldier and citizen blow off steam. 

Finally, we must not overlook what 
may happen among the middle class. My 
guess is that it will be largely this mid- 
dle class that will determine just what 
our post-war attitudes, prejudices, and so 
on, are likely to be. About two out of 
every five persons in American cities 
have in the past been members of this 
middle class. It is that class that high 
taxes, the cost of living, and so on, will 
impinge most heavily on, largely be- 
cause it is unorganized. 

However, Dr. Bossard continued, this 

middle class can become impatient. Don’t 
forget that the Nazi party in Germany 
was essentially a middle class revolt. 
Three-fifths of the entire Nazi party are 
estimated to have come from that layer 
of German society. “I don’t think, of 
course, that our middle class will turn 
Nazi. But under sufficient pressure it 
could organize and exercise an influence 
in ways no one can foretell. The tem- 
per of the middle class will be the cradle 
out of which our post-war world will be 
shaped. 
I’ve been depressing,” he concluded, 
“but let me add that our worst fears 
never are realized. Most of life’s hurdles 
grow smaller as we move toward them. 
In any event our post-war world cer- 
tainly will be colorful, intriguing, chal- 
lenging. And it will be especially re- 
warding to the best of us.’ 





, 
Dr. Moulton on Post War 
Page 3) 
the expansion of war production, so the 
accumulated needs resulting from war- 
time restrictions and the consequent 
shortages stimulate and point the way 
to the resumption of peace production 
on a vast scale in order to meet urgent 
replacement requirement. Economic dif- 
ficulties are more likely to occur after 
the replacement period is over and the 
demand cycle produced by the war has 
ended. 

While we may thus look forward with 


(Continued from 





reasonable assurance to the period of 
transition immediately following this 


war, it should be soberly noted here 
that the replacement process will not 
of itself have solved our longer-run 


basic economic problems. That is to say 
during this interval the forces respon- 
sible for a relatively satisfactory level 
of production and employment will not 
have brought a solution of such prob- 
lems as the following: (a) the huge pub- 
lic debt and the unbalanced budget 
(b) the reestablishment of balanced in- 
ternational trade and financial relations; 
(c) agricultural adjustment, both to the 
domestic and the world © situation; 
(d) the relations of labor and manage- 
ment; (e) the maintenance of an ef- 
fective balance between consumption 
and productive capacity; and (f) ef- 
fective cooperation between government 
and industry. The real test of this 
country’s ability to maintain prosperous 
conditions will come after the compara- 


tively easy period of transition. Our 
future will depend upon the progress 
which we can make during the transi- 


tion period toward the elimination of 
basic sources of economic maladjustment. 
Unless genuine progress toward the so- 
lution of these problems can be made, we 
would find ourselves little better off than 
we were before the war. Indeed, 
would be worse off for we would have 
added the complications of a vast new 
public debt. 





Dr. Slichter’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 


1942, gross savings by individuals were 
$30.6 billion. Of this amount, $23.0 bil- 
lion were in highly liquid form—cash, 
demand deposits, time deposits, war sav- 
ings bonds, and the reduction of indebt- 
edness. The accumulation of cash and 
demand deposit alone by individuals in 
1942 was $10.6 billion. In 1941 also, 
there were large increases in liquid sav- 
ings. At the present time, individuals, 
apart from corporations, have accumu- 
lated well over $30 billion of savings in 


liquid form. They are savings which 
they intend sooner or later to convert 


into goods. By the end of the year the 
liquid savings of individuals are likely 
to exceed $50 billion. Never in the coun- 
try’s history has there been a reserve 
against unemployment even approach- 
ing this in magnitude. 

5. After the war the country will find 
itself with a price structure which will 
require many readjustments. This is 
partly because the war has greatly in- 
creased the demand for some commodi- 
ties and not others, it has cut off the 
supply of some commodities and not 
others, and because government controls 
of prices of finished goods have been 
more effective than its controls of raw 
maetrials and wages. Between August, 
1939, and December, 1942, wholesale 
prices of finished goods advanced 26%; 
raw materials, 58.5%; and the hourly 
earnings of factory workers, 43.1%. 

6. The country will be confronted 
with an unsolved tax problem. The 
needs of the federal government after 
the war will be roughly two or three 
times its pre-war needs—and the govern- 
ment never succeeded in meeting by 
taxes more than two-thirds of its 
pre-war needs. In the twenties, the 
entire budget of the federal government 
was less than half of corporate profits 
in a good year. Hence, it was possible 
for the government to meet its needs 
without taking a very large part of the 
profits of successful ventures. After 
the war, the ordinary budget of the 
federal government will be three or 
four times as large as corporate profits 
in a good year. It will not be easy for 
the federal government to meet such 
large needs without taking a large part 
of the income of successful business 
enterprises. 

Supporting vs. Retarding Influences 

If the conditions tending to support 
business, continued Professor Slichter, 


(the great accumulated needs and the 
“surplus savings”) 
the retarding 


enormous volume of 


are more powertul than 








influences 
structure and taxes), the level of pro 
duction and employment will be ic! 
Furthermore, a high level of business 
will help eliminate maladjustmenis jy 
the price structure and help to solye 
the tax problem. If employment after 
the war is approximately 55 million out 
of a post-war working force of 57 mil 
lion, the gross national product (at 19° 
prices) will be about $155 billion. 

With the incomes created by eros 
national expenditures of approximateh 
$155 billion a year there would be an 
enormous amount of “catching- up” t 
do. For example, the stocks of various 
durable goods which we choose to miaip- 
tain are related to the level of income 
At: the incomes created by a gross ey- 
penditure of $155 billion, the country 
would wish to have a stock of between 
34 million and 35 million automobiles, 
This is over five million more than y: 
had in 1941 and about eleven’ million 
more than we shall probably have when 
the war ends. If one allows for retire- 
ment of cars of 2.3 million a year, an 
output of five million cars a year for 
four years would be required to enabk 
us to “catch up” in adjusting the supply 
of cars to the level of income. If pro- 
duction were four million cars a year, 
about six years would be required. 

The situation with respect to housing 
is similar. The increase of familie: 
alone will produce a demand for several 
million additional houses by 1945. Far 
more important will be the effect oj 
higher incomes upon the quality of hous- 
ing demanded. Expenditures on shelter 
seem to follow a more or less persistent 
pattern. Men spend on shelter about 
one-fifth of their incomes after tayes 
and savings, and this proportion holds 
as incomes rise and fall. In 1940, the 
outlay of nonfarm families on shelter 
averaged approximately $27 a month 
With incomes roughly 50% above 194i) 
there would be an enormous _ increas 
in the demand for housing of good 
quality—with a rental value well above 
the average of 1940. Estimates of this 
demand cannot claim precision, but it is 
probable that by 1945, with the gross 
national expenditure of $155 billion, ther 
will be a “catching-up” demand for four 
to five million dwelling units,  repre- 
senting a construction cost of $15 billion 
to $20 billion. Shifts of population pro- 
duced. by the war will raise this demand. 
If one assumes normal needs of $2 bil- 
lion a year as the minimum, four or 
five years of residential construction al 
the rate of $6 billion a year will be 
required for us to catch up. 

Gross national expenditures of $15: 
billion would mean substantial increases 
in the demand for all kinds of consumer 
goods above the levels of 1940. The 
increase in the demand for specific arti- 
cles would vary considerably because 
additions to income would not neces- 
sarily be spent in the same way as In- 
comes were spent in 1940. The rise in 
the demand for various articles, how- 
ever, would average about 50% above 
the levels of 1940. Expenditures on bot! 
food and clothing, for example, woul? 
be about 50% above 1940. The index 
of industrial production which would ac- 
company gross national expenditures 0! 
$155 billion would be 180 to 185—com- 
pared to an average of 123 in 1940. For 
such a rate of production the plant and 
equipment of the country are far to 
small, This is indicated by the fact that 
an index of industrial production of 1% 
in December, 1942, was achieved only 
by the extensive use of second an 
third shifts and of overtime. 

Need to Spread ‘ ‘Catching- Up” Economy 

The “catching-up” demand for durable 
goods in plant will not last indefinitel) 
When the country has built up thes 
to meet the demand of the particulat 
volume of income, shall we have a: — 


1929? The shift from a scatching-t 
economy to a self-sustaining ec and 
will be more difficult than the shift 


from a war to a civilian economy. 
order to achieve this shift without ¢ 
severe collapse, advance planning is net 
essary. The shift is likely to he @& 
complished more smoothly if it is spread 
over an extended period. It is als? 
likely to be accomplished more sni vothily 
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f the level of consumption in relation 
o incomes does not become too ab- 
jormally high during the “catching-up” 
conomy. In order to spread the “catch- 
ing-up” economy over as many years 

possible and to limit the abnormal 
ise of consumption in relation to in- 
c mes, the following steps are suggested: 

1. Encourage the holding of war sav- 

bonds until maturity. 

2, Discourage individuals from rapid- 
J}, spending their large accumulations of 
cash and demand deposits. To the ex- 
tent. that individuals convert cash or 
demand deposits into annuities or insur- 
ance, the problem of shift will be facil- 
itated. 

3. Encourage business enterprises to 
plow back a large proportion of their 
earnings rather than distribute them as 
dividends. 

}, Tax less heavily 
taking. 

In closing, Professor Slichter said: 
“When the critical period of transition 
from a ‘catching-up’ economy to a self- 
sustaining economy occurs, it will be 
particularly important that the spirit of 
adventure in the community be high. 
It is fairly easy for the economy to put 


income from risk 
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to work large quantities of investment 
seeking funds and to adjust itself to 
drops in the propensity to consume, pro- 
vided the spirit of risk taking flourishes. 
The encouragement of taking will 
require new developments in public pol- 
icy. During the last ten years public 
policy has treated the risk taker pretty 
harshly. One might almost infer that 
the government did not wish anyone to 
attempt to make his living by giving 
jobs to others. No nation can become 
rich by discouraging risk taking. The 
nation which wishes a high standard of 
living must regard innovators, experi- 
menters and starters of enterprises as 
peculiarly useful citizens and must be 
willing to go out of its way to furnish 
them a congenial and hospitable environ- 
ment. This can be done while at the 
same time protecting the right of work- 
ers to organize and giving workers the 
protection of an adequate system of so- 
cial security. The country should not 
lose sight of the fact, however, that hgh 
levels of employment require that a 
substantial proportion of citizens seek 
to derive at least part of their incomes 
from giving jobs to others rather than 
trom holding jobs.” 


risk 





Would the Four Freedoms Enslave Us? 


Their Operation Implies a World Prosperous, At Peace and 
Unafraid and a Global Government, Wise, Potent, Central- 
ized, President Valentine, Rochester, Tells CLU Seminar 


To install the four freedoms every- 
where on the globe, as promised, would 
cost every American so much that most 
of our present economic elbow room 
and nearly all of our private enterprise 
Aaa would have to vanish, President 
Alan Valentine told the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
at their annual seminar in the Waldorf- 
Astoria on April 16. 

“Even if the national income could be 
brought to levels as yet undreamed of 
in Washington,” Dr. Valentine explain- 
ed, “it would not defray the cost of 
freeing the rest of the world from fear 
and want. And who but Americans 
would be able to defray the greater part 
of that cost? 

“The raised standard of living for 
Asia alone could be realized only by a 
tremendous lowering of the American 
standard of living; a lowered standard 
of living means a decrease in economic 
freedom, and we already have learned 
that political freedom without economic 
freedom is only half a loaf.” 

Mammoth New Deal 

Opening his address titled, “The In- 
dividual in a Corporate World,” Dr. 
Valentine declared that the Four Free- 
doms outlined in the Atlantic Charter 
are essentially the New Deal on a scale 
so vast that “its implications stagger the 
imagination.” 


Two of the four freedoms are whclly 
concerned with security—freedom from 
want and freedom from fear. “They 
promise,” he explained, “that these will 


be attained not only for the forty-eight 
states and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations but for everybody, everywhere. 


These are noble objectives and we 
should all make great sacrifices toward 
their realization if it is clear that they 


But it is not too soon to 


are attainable. 
or even to estimate 


ask a few questions, 


the probabilities and the ultimate tangi- 
ble and intangible costs. Among. the 
Costs to be estimated is the cost to 

ericans, in terms of their present 


‘cedoms. 
Complete Control Necessary 

he freedoms from want and fear, as 
s) forth in the Atlantic Charter, “are 
capable of realization only when a whole 
World is prosperous, at peace, and un- 
airaid,” Dr. Valentine continued. “Such 
a world could be attempted only under 
the complete control of a world govern- 
ment highly centralized, very powerful 
and extremely bureaucratic and efficient. 
Such a government would have to be 


far wiser, far more efficient than 
government has ever been.” 

As to freedom from want—it is d‘ffi- 
cult to be optimistic about that, said 
Dr. Valentine. “If the phrase means 
anything when considered globally, it 
means proposing to provide millions of 
people with something they do not now 
have, and which must therefore be cre- 
ated or given them by someone else. 
This is largely a material problem of 
world production, world organization, 
world distribution. 

An Initia’ Chore 

“Among the first immediate little prob- 
lems Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
will have to face, to make their 
promise, is that of preventing the annual 
floods in China which result in the yearly 
death or near-starvation of mill’ons of 
Chinese. Another will be that of teach- 
ing 400 million inhabitants of India how 
to produce enough to feed and clothe 
themselves on a bare subs’s‘ence level, 
or else to produce enough to exchange 
for enough to. satisfy their modest 
wants.” 

His argument, Dr. 
sized, is not that of an isolat‘onist. Ile 
would like to see, he explained, all the 
ideals of the Atlantic Charter realized, 
but he also would “like to see America 
remain recognizable es America. If both 
can be done, so much the better.” 


A Salvage Problem 


Even without the four freedoms, he 
continued, the future of individual en- 
terprise as we have understood it in the 
past, “does not seem to me rosy. The 
question is not whether individualism 
can be expanded, but how much of it can 
be retained. The tendency toward cen- 
tralization of power cannct be reversed. 


any 


vood 


Valentine empha- 


It is the tendency of government to 
increase its efficiency by centralization 
of direction, and usually of production. 
It is th etendency of government to 
centralize for similar reasons, and also 
to be strong enough to control indus:ry. 
Labor centralizes its organization in 
order be strong enough to influence 
both. 


“For the balance of our lives at least,” 
Dr. Valentine predicted, “private capital- 
ism in America will play the role of self- 


starter and paid chauffeur, but govern- 
ment will give the general orders from 
the back seat,” and added that “the 
American businessman is the last per- 


whose four freedoms a global 
will show any ¢oncern.” 
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federation 


Moatieoeenias Mutual’s 2nd Odiend Agency 








MALCOLM D. VAIL 


Northwestern Mutual 
the establishment of a 
general agency in Chicago under 
partnership of Malcolm D. Vail 
John O. Todd, with offices at 110 Dear- 
born Street, where H. S. Vail & Sons 
has been located for over 30 years. Mr. 
Vail and Mr. Todd are known for their 
advanced underwriting, having placed 


has 


The 


nounced 


an- 
second 


and 


substantial lines as a result of estate 
analysis and pension trust work, and 
both plan to devote considerable of 
their time to personal production and 


servicing their present large clientele. 
Mr. Vail joined his father and two 
brothers in the business, after his grad- 
uation from Cornell, in 1912, and for the 
past twenty-three years has not written 
less than $1,000,000 in any year. Fol- 
lowing the death of his brothers, he in- 
vited Mr. Todd to join him as a part- 


the 


JOHN 0. TODD 


agents for the North 
western Mutual in the Hobart : Oates 
general agency, and during the two 
years they have jointly and individually 


led the agency in production. 


pointed special 


last 


Mr. Todd, also a graduate of Cornell, 
entered the life insurance business in 
Minneapolis in 1926 and became asso 


ciated with the Northwestern Mutual in 
1931, specializing in estate planning. In 
1933, Mr. Todd received his CLU de 
gree and since 1935 he has continuously 
qualified each year for the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. He is a past president 
of the Minneapolis CLU Chapter and has 
appeared as a speaker before life under 
writer groups in many parts of the 
country. 

Hobart & Oates, 
Chicago general agent of the company 
since 1911, during which time the agency 
has paid for over $470,000,000 of new life 
Northwestern Mutual 


as sole 


has operated 





ner. In 1941, Vail & Todd were ap- insurance for the 
W. H. WEBB TO RETIRE 
After nearly forty years of service 


William H. Webb, 


Newark branch, 


with the Mutual Life, 
agency cashier at the 
will retire on April 30, under the com- 
pany’s retirement plan. Mr. Webb has 
taken an active interest in the affairs 
of life insurance and is a member of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey and vice president 
of the Life Agency Cashiers’ Associa- 
tion of Newark. 





PACIFIC NATIONAL OFFICERS 

At a meeting of directors of Pacific 
National Life, Mrs. Ann Lawry was 
elected secretary-treasurer. W. Scott- 
Barnes was elected assistant secretary- 
treasurer. Mrs. Lawry entered the serv- 
ice of the company as bookkeeper and 
cashier in 1928. 


Recent praee 
(Continued from Page 9) 


must be construed in light of the issues 
presented and considered. They should 
not be extended beyond that for any 
purpose of authority in another or dif- 
ferent case. Safe Deposit & T. Co., v. 
Virginia, 289 U. S. 93, 67 A. L. K. 196. 
To be binding as a precedent, there must 
have been an application of the judicial 
mind to the precise question necessary 
to be determined in order to fix the 
rights of the parties. .” (Mutual 

Jenefit Health and Accident Ass’n v. 
Bowman, 8th C. C. A., 99, F. 2d, 856, 
858.) 

There being thus no decision of a 
Missouri higher court determining the 
problem in issue here, it became the duty 
of the Federal District Court to inter- 
pret the meaning of the phrase in ques- 
tion. “The weight of authority of the 
nodern decisions,” the court said, “is to 





CHANCE FOR OLDER AGENTS 


Nolley Agency, Rlkeeed Has Agent 
Now 70 Who Is Writing More 
Business Than Ever 
better chance for 
to make a living 
according to J 


There 
older men 
writing life 


never was a 
these days 
insurance, 


Robert Nolley, production manager for 
the W. Tolar Nolley agency. One of his 
agents who has reached the age of three 
score and ten is now writing more in 
surance than he ever did. He recently 
turned in three cases for a total of 
$32,000 and has written $40,000 within 


the past month. 

M. Hill Abernathy, of Cochran, Va., 
one of the premier producers for the W. 
Tolar Nolley agency at Richmond of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, wrote seven- 
teen policies for a total of $48,500 the 
first fifteen days of April. While in 
Richmond to deliver some of the insur- 
ance, he wrote three policies in that city. 
He says that writing insurance these 
days is the easiest thing imaginable. 
All you have to do is to go after it is 
the way he puts it. Women, he says, 
can be written just as easily as men. As 
a rule, they prefer endowment insur- 
ance. 

A woman producer now at 
News is giving a good account of her- 
self. In the first half of April she 
turned in applications for a total of 
112,000 to the Nolley agency. Being a 
defense town with workers earning ex 
tra big pay these days, Newport News 
is a particularly fertile field for life 
insurance. 


Newport 


hold that one who rides as a passenger 
in an airplane operated by others is no 
more particip ating in aeronautics opera- 
tions or engaging in aeronautics than is 
the passenger participating in or engag- 
ing in railroad operation. Judgment was 
therefore rendered for the plaintiff. 
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Changing Family Means More Rieealiad 


War Loosening Ties in Three Ways; Increased Marital Difficul- 


ties in the Making; Sex and Class Distinctions Fading; Out- 
side Care of Children Spreading, Dr. Bossard Explains 


The war is tending to lessen the solid- 


arity of the American family and as a 


result its individual members who for- 
merly found their security within the 
family group will look more to the in- 


surance agencies—whatever the form of 
those agencies may be. 

So Dr. James H. S. Bossard, profes- 
sor of sociology and director of the Wil- 
liam T. Carter Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, told the annual 
economic seminar held by the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

This loosening of family ties is com- 
ing about in three ways, Dr. Bossard 
explained. First, there is in the making, 
as always in war, a marked increase in 
family difficulties, divorce and desertion. 
Second, as women leave the home for 
war work and even these days for mili- 
tary service, or take over the manage- 
ment of their own affairs in the absence 
of their men, sex and class distinctions 
fade. The women, he pointed out, ac- 
quire the right not only to behave like 
the men but to misbehave like them. 
Third, the state, or some other out- 
side agency, is taking over, more and 
more, the care of children, notably those 
of pre-school age. 

All this adds up, Dr. Bossard ex- 
plained, to the individual leaning less on 
his family for security and, in future, 
more on insurance agencies. 


Eleven Factors 


Outlining at the outset, his approach 


to the topic, “A Sociologist Looks 
Toward the Post-War World,” Dr. Bos- 
sard explained that he would discuss 


eleven things which, in his opinion, will 
tend to influence post-war thinking, 
shape the world to come. “I hope most 
of my forecasts are wrong,” he added, 
“for some of them are depressing. Any- 
way, I’m not engaging in wishful think- 
ing.” 

After pointing out the insurance sig- 
nificance of the lessening in family 
solidarity, the increasing independence 
of women and the incursion of outside 
agencies into child rearing, Dr. Bossard 
went on to discuss the remaining eight 
things he sees significantly influencing 
our thinking. 

As a result of the unprecedented de- 
structiveness and cost of this war, the 
standard of living, which has been defi- 
nitely rising since 1900, will, he pre- 
dicted, be lowered. As a measure of this 
war’s destruction of wealth he cited the 
estimated cost of killing a man in con- 
flicts down through history. In Caesar’s 
time the cost was the equivalent of 
seventy-five cents. In the Napoleonic 
wars it was $3,000. In the Civil war it 
was $5,000. In the World war it was 
$21,000. In this war it has leaped to 
an estimated $50,000. 

With the standard of living lowered, 
he continued, our philosophy of spend- 
ing will tend to become more European. 
Instead of trying to lift his income to 
his outgo, the post-war American will 
be more concerned about bringing his 
outgo down to his income. The satis- 
factions in his life will tend to become 
less monetary. 

An Aging Population 

Again, by killing off younger men and 
accelerating medical science, the war, Dr. 
Bossard pointed out, is speeding our 
population’s aging process. The effects 
of this aging after the war may be 
inferred from what happened in E urope. 
Opportunity for young people to rise 
economically and socially may be re- 
stricted because of the increasing ratio 


of older people continuing in active serv- 
ice. Significant, he pointed out, is the 
fact that France had the largest per- 
centage of o!d people in Europe. 

Still another post-war expectation, he 
said, is the probability of an increased 
number of people in government serv- 
ice. “Every post- war plan I have heard 
of,” he continued, “implies this increase. 
I talked with a representative of our 
Social Security system recently and the 
roster they foresee just made me dizzy.’ 

Moreover, while our total population 
is showing a tendency to flatten out we 
may expect after the war a geographic 
redistribution of our people within this 
framework. One area may be growing, 
while another is declining—a new phe- 
nomenon for us. Contributing to this re- 
distribution will be greater mobility 
through improved transportation. Some 
foresee, for example, an international 
highway from the tip of South America 
to Alaska, and even its extension to Asia. 
And then, the war will leave us with 
greatly improved airplanes and many 
trained pilots. A net result of all this 
improved mobility will be that people 
will not take root in a neighborhood as 
they did before, nor will their family 
life be so stable. 


Middle Class the Key 


Then, as a result of a war-stimulated 
material progress, we may foresee the 
promise of brilliant future for those with 
ambition and initiative. Another post- 
war phenomenon we may look for is an 
emotional catharsis, a natural result when 
the soldier and citizen blow off steam. 

Finally, we must not overlook what 
may happen among the middle class. My 
guess is that it will be largely this mid- 
dle class that will determine just what 
our post-war attitudes, prejudices , and so 
on, are likely to be. About two out of 
every five persons in American cities 
have in the past been members of this 
middle class. It is that class that high 
taxes, the cost of living, and so on, will 
impinge most heavily on, largely be- 
cause it is unorganized. 

However, Dr. Bossard continued, this 
middle class can become impatient. Don’t 
forget that the Nazi party in Germany 
was essentially a middle class revolt. 
Three-fifths of the entire Nazi party are 
estimated to have come from that layer 
of German society. “I don’t think, of 
course, that our middle class will turn 
Nazi. But under sufficient pressure it 
could organize and exercise an influence 
in ways no one can foretell. The tem- 
per of the middle class will be the cradle 
out of which our post-war world will be 
shaped. 

“T’ve been depressing,” he concluded, 
“but let me add that our worst fears 
never are realized. Most of life’s hurdles 
grow smaller as we move toward them. 
In any event our post-war world cer- 
tainly will be colorful, intriguing, chal- 
lenging. And it will be especially re- 
warding to the best of us.” 





Dr. Moulton on Post War 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the expansion of war production, so the 
accumulated needs resulting from war- 
time restrictions and the consequent 
shortages stimulate and point the way 
to the resumption of peace production 
on a vast scale in order to meet urgent 
replacement requirement. Economic dif- 
ficulties are more likely to occur after 
the replacement period is over and the 
demand cycle produced by the war has 
ended. 

While we may thus look forward with 





assurance to the period of 
transition immediately following this 
war, it should be soberly noted here 
that the replacement process will not 
of itself have solved our longer-run 
basic economic problems. That is to say 
during this interval the forces respon- 
sible for a relatively satisfactory level 
of production and employment will not 
have brought a solution of such prob- 
lems as the following: (a) the huge pub- 
lic debt and the unbalanced budget; 
(b) the reestablishment of balanced in- 
ternational trade and financial relations; 
(c) agricultural adjustment, both to the 
domestic and the world — situation; 


reasonable 


(d) the relations of labor and manage- 
ment; (e) the maintenance of an ef- 
fective balance between consumption 


and productive capacity; and (f) ef- 
fective cooperation between government 
and industry. The real test of this 
country’s ability to maintain prosperous 
conditions will come after the compara- 
tively easy period of transition. Our 
future will depend upon the progress 
which we can make during the transi- 
tion period toward the elimination of 
basic sources of economic maladjustment. 
Unless genuine progress toward the so- 
lution of these problems can be made, we 
would find ourselves little better off than 
we were before the war. Indeed, 
would be worse off for we would have 
added the complications of a vast new 
public debt. 





Dr. Slichter’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 
1942, 


gross savings by individuals were 
$30.6 billion. Of this amount, $23.0. bil- 
lion were in highly liquid form—cash, 
demand deposits, time deposits, war sav- 
ings bonds, and the reduction of indebt- 
edness. The accumulation of cash and 
demand deposit alone by individuals in 
1942 was $10.6 billion. In 1941 also, 
there were large increases in liquid sav- 
ings. At the present time, individuals, 
apart from corporations, have accumu- 
lated well over $30 billion of savings in 
liquid form. They are savings which 
they intend sooner or later to convert 
into goods. By the end of the year the 
liquid savings of individuals are likely 
to exceed $50 billion. Never in the coun- 
try’s history has there been a reserve 
against unemployment even approach- 
ing this in magnitude. 

5. After the war the country will find 
itself with a price structure which will 
require many readjustments. This is 
partly because the war has greatly in- 
creased the demand for some commodi- 
ties and not others, it has cut off the 
supply of some commodities and not 
others, and because government controls 
of prices of finished goods have been 
more effective than its controls of raw 
maetrials and wages. Between August, 
1939, and December, 1942, wholesale 
prices of finished goods advanced 26%; 
raw materials, 58.5%; and the hourly 
arnings of factory workers, 43.1%. 

6. The country will be confronted 
with an unsolved tax problem. The 
needs of the federal government after 
the war will be roughly two or three 
times its pre-war needs—and the govern- 
ment never succeeded in meeting by 
taxes more than two-thirds of its 
pre-war needs. In the twenties, the 
entire budget of the federal government 
was less than half of corporate profits 
in a good year. Hence, it was possible 
for the government to meet its needs 
without taking a very large part of the 
profits of successful ventures. After 
the war, the ordinary budget of the 
federal government will be three or 
four times as large as corporate profits 
in a good year. It will not be easy for 
the federal government to meet such 
large needs without taking a large part 
of the income of successful business 
enterprises. 

Supporting vs. Retarding Influences 

If the conditions tending to support 
business, continued Professor Slichter, 
(the great accumulated needs and the 
enormous volume of “surplus savings”) 


are more powerful than the retarding 





influences (maladjustments in the price 
structure and taxes), the level of pry 
duction and employment will be hich, 
Furthermore, a high level of business 
will help eliminate maladjustmenis jp 
the price structure and help to solye 
the tax problem. If employment after 
the war is approximately 55 millioy out 
of a post-war working force of 57 iJ. 
lion, the gross national product (at 19° 
prices) will be about $155. billion. 
With the incomes created by eross 
national expenditures of approximiatel, 
$155 billion a year there would be an 
enormous amount of “catching-uy)” to 
do, For example, the stocks of various 
durable goods which we choose to main- 
tain are related to the level of income. 
At the incomes created by a gross ex- 
penditure of $155 billion, the country 
would wish to have a stock of between 
34 million and 35 million automobiles. 
This is over five million more than we 
had in 1941 and about eleven million 
more than we shall probably have when 
the war ends. If one allows for retire- 
ment of cars of 2.3 million a year, an 
output of five million cars a year for 
four years would be required to enable 
us to “catch up” in adjusting the supply 
of cars to the level of income. If pro- 
duction were four million cars a year, 
about six years would be required. 
The situation with respect to housing 
is similar. The increase of families 
alone will produce a demand for several 
million additional houses by 1945. Far 
more important will be the effect oi 
higher incomes upon the quality of hous- 
ing demanded. Expenditures on shelter 
seem to follow a more or less persistent 
pattern. Men spend on shelter about 
one-fifth of their incomes after tayes 
and savings, and this proportion holds 
as incomes rise and fall. In 1940, the 
outlay of nonfarm families on shelter 
averaged approximately $27 a month. 
With incomes roughly 50% above 194() 
there would be an enormous. increase 
in the demand for housing of good 
quality—with a rental value well above 
the average of 1940. Estimates of this 
demand cannot claim precision, but it is 
probable that by 1945, with the gross 
national expenditure of $155 billion, there 
will be a “catching-up” demand for four 
to five million dwelling units, repre- 
senting a construction cost of $15 billion 
to $20 billion. Shifts of population pro- 
duced by the war will raise this demand. 
If one assumes normal needs of $2 bil- 
lion a year as the minimum, four or 
five years of residential construction at 
the rate of $6 billion a year will be 
required for us to catch up. 
aross national expenditures of $155 
billion would mean substantial increases 
in the demand for all kinds of consumer 
goods above the levels of 1940. The 
increase in the demand for specific arti- 
cles would vary considerably because 
additions to income would not  neces- 
sarily be spent in the same way as in- 
comes were spent in 1940. The rise in 
the demand for various articles, how- 
ever, would average about 50% above 
the levels of 1940. Expenditures on botli 
food and clothing, for example, would 
be about 50% above 1940. The index 
of industrial production which would ac- 
company gross national expenditures 0! 
$155 billion would be 180 to 185—com- 
pared to an average of 123 in 1940. For 
such a rate of production the plant and 
equipment of the country are far 00 
small. This is indicated by the fact thal 
an index of industrial production of 1% 
in December, 1942, was achieved onl) 
by the extensive use of second and 
third shifts and of overtime. 
Need to Spread ‘ ‘Catching- Up” Economy 
The “catching-up” demand for durable 
goods in plant will not last indefinitely 
When the country has built up thes 
to meet the demand of the particular 
volume of income, shall we have another 
1929? The shift from a “catching-u? 
economy to a self-sustaining econot) 
will be more difficult than the sh!!! 
from a war to a civilian economy. !t! 
order to achieve this shift without 4 
severe collapse, advance planning is ne 
essary. The shift is likely to he a 
complished more smoothly if it is <prea! 
over an extended period. It is als° 
likely to be accomplished more sni othly 
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f the level of consumption in relation 
o incomes does not become too ab- 
iormally high during the “catching-up” 
conomy. In order to spread the “catch- 
ng-up” economy over as many years 
is possible and to limit the abnormal 
ise of consumption in relation to in- 
ines, the following steps are suggested: 
1. Encourage the holding of war sav- 
igs bonds until maturity. 
2, Discourage individuals from rapid- 
spending their large accumulations of 
cash and demand deposits. To the ex- 


ent that individuals convert cash or 
demand deposits into annuities or insur- 
ance, the problem of shift will be facil- 
itated. 


2 


3. Encourage business enterprises to 
plow back a large proportion of their 
earnings rather than distribute them as 
a vidends. 

}, Tax less heavily 
taking. 

In closing, Professor Slichter said: 
“When the critical period of transition 
from a ‘catching-up’ economy to a self- 
sustaining economy occurs, it will be 
particularly important that the spirit of 
adventure in the community be high. 
It is fairly easy for the economy to put 


income from risk 
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to work large quantities of investment 
seeking funds and to adjust itself to 


drops in the prot ensity to consume, pro- 
vided the spirit of risk taking flour -ishes. 
The encouragement of risk taking will 
require new developments in public pol- 
icy. During the last ten years public 
policy has treated the risk taker pretty 
harshly. One might almost infer that 
the government did not wish anyone to 


attempt to make his living by giving 
jobs to others. No nation can become 
rich by discouraging risk taking. The 


nation which wishes a high standard of 
living must regard innovators, experi- 
menters and starters of enterprises as 
peculiarly useful citizens and must be 
willing to go out of its way to furnish 
them a congenial and hospitable environ- 
ment. This can be done while at the 
same time protecting the right of work- 
ers to organize and giving workers the 
protection of an adequate system of so- 
cial security. The country should not 
lose sight of the fact, however, that hgh 
levels of employment require that a 
substantial proportion of citizens seek 
to derive at least part of their incomes 
from giving jobs to others rather than 
from holding jobs.” 





Would the Four Freedoms Enslave Us? 


Their Operation Implies a World Prosperous, At Peace and 
Unafraid and a Global Government, Wise, Potent, Central- 
ized, President Valentine, Rochester, Tells CLU Seminar 


To install the four freedoms every- 
where on the globe, as promised, would 
cost every American so much that most 
of our present economic elbow room 
and nearly all of our private enterprise 
system would have to vanish, President 
Alan Valentine told the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
at their annual seminar in the Waldorf- 
Astoria on April 16. 

“Even if the national income could be 
brought to levels as yet undreamed of 
in Washington,” Dr. Valentine explain- 
ed, “it would not defray the cost of 
freeing the rest of the world from fear 
and want. And who but Americans 
would be able to defray the greater part 
of that cost? 

“The raised standard of living for 
Asia alone could be realized only by a 
tremendous lowering of the American 
standard of living; a lowered standard 
of living means a decrease in economic 
freedom, and we already have learned 
that political freedom without economic 
freedom is only half a loaf.” 

Mammoth New Deal 

Opening his address titled, “The 
dividual in a Corporate World,” Dr. 
Valentine declared that the Four Free- 
doms outlined in the Atlantic Charter 
are essentially the New Deal on a scale 
SO a that its implications stagger the 
imagination,’ 

Two of the four freedoms are whcelly 


In- 


concerned with security—freedom from 
want and freedom from fear. “They 
Dromise,” he explained, “that these will 


be attained not only for the forty-eight 
States and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations but for everybody, everywhere. 
hese are noble objectives and we 
should all make great sacrifices toward 
their realization if it is clear that they 
are attainable. But it is not too soon to 
ask a few questions, or even to estimate 
the probabilities and the ultimate tangi- 


 - : 4 
ble and intangible costs. Among the 
Costs to be estimated is the cost to 

iericans, in terms of their present 


freedoms,” 
Complete Control Necessary 
he freedoms from want and fear, as 
s<} forth in the Atlantic Charter, “are 
Ci rab le of realization only when a whole 
ld is prosperous, at peace, and un- 
aid,” Dr. Valentine continued. “Such 


orld could be attempted only under 
the complete control of a world govern- 
Ment highly centralized, very powerful 


nd extremely bureaucratic and efficient. 
Ruel a government would have to be 


far wiser, far more efhicient than 
government has ever been.” 

As to freedom from want—it is d‘ffi- 
cult to be optimistic about that, said 
Dr. Valentine. “If the phrase means 
anything when considered globally, it 
means proposing to provide millions of 
people with something they do not now 
have, and which must therefore be cre- 
ated or given them by someone else. 
This is largely a material problem of 
world production, world organization, 
world distribution. 

An Initia’ Chore 

“Among the first immediate little prob- 
lems Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
will have to face, to make their 
promise, is that of preventing the annual 
floods in China which result in the yearly 
death or near-starvat‘on of millons of 
Chinese. Another will be that of teach- 
ing 400 million inhabitants of India how 
to produce enough to feed and clothe 
themselves on a bare subs’stence level, 
or else to produce enough to exchange 
for enough to satisfy their modest 
wants.’ 

His argument, Dr. Valentine emph- 
sized, is not that of an isolat‘onist. Ile 
would like to see, he explained, all the 


any 


good 


ideals of the Atlantic Charter realized, 
but he also would “I:ke to see America 
remain recognizable as America. If both 
can be done, so much the better.” 
A Salvage Problem 
Even without the four freedoms, he 


future of individual en- 
have understood it in the 
past, “does not seem to me rosy. The 
question is not whether individualism 
can be expanded, but how much of it can 
be retained. The tendency toward cen- 
tralization of power cannct be reversed. 
It is the tendency of government to 
increase its efficiency by centralization 
of direction, and usually of production. 
It is th etendency of government to 
centralize for similar reasons, and also 
to be strong enough to control indus:ry. 


continued, the 
terprise as we 


Labor centralizes its organization § in 
order to be strong enough, to influence 
both. 


“For the balance of our lives at least,’ 
Dr. Valentine predicted, “private capital- 
ism in America will play the role of self- 


starter and paid chauffeur, but govern- 
ment will give the general orders from 
the back seat,” and added that “the 
American businessman is the last per- 


son about whose four freedoms a global 
federation will show any ‘concern.” 











MALCOLM D. 


VAIL 
Mutual 
nounced the establishment of a second 


The Northwestern has 


an- 


the 
and 


Chicago under 
Malcolm D. Vail 
John ©. Todd, with offices at 110 Dear- 
born Street, where H. S. Vail & Sons 
has been located for over 30 years. Mr. 
Vail and Mr. Todd are known for their 


general agency in 


partnership of 


advanced underwriting, having placed 
substantial lines as a result of estate 
analysis and pension trust work, and 
both plan to devote considerable of 


their time to personal production and 
servicing their present large clientele. 
Mr. Vail joined his father and two 
brothers in the business, after his grad- 
uation from Cornell, in 1912, and for the 
past twenty-three years has not written 
less than $1,000,000 in any year. Fol- 
lowing the death of his brothers, he in- 
vited Mr. Todd to join him as a part- 
ner. In 1941, Vail & Todd were ap- 








JOHN O. TODD 


pointed special agents for the North 
western Mutual in the Hobart & Oates 
general agency, and during the last two 
years they have jointly and individually 
led the agency in production. 

Mr. Todd, also a graduate of Cornell, 
entered the life insurance business in 
Minneapolis in 1926 and became 
ciated with the Northwestern Mutnal in 
1931, specializing in estate planning. In 
1933, Mr. Todd received his CLU de 
gree and since 1935 he has continuously 
qualified each year for the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. He is a past president 
of the Minneapolis CLU Chapter and has 
appeared as a speaker before life under 


asso 


writer groups in many parts of the 
country. 
Hobart & Oates, has oper ited as sole 


Chicago general agent of the company 
since 1911, during which time the agency 
has paid for over $470,000,000 of new life 
insurance for the Northwestern Mutual. 





W. H. WEBB TO RETIRE 
After nearly forty years of service 
with the Mutual Life, William H. Webb, 
agency cashier at the Newark branch, 
will retire on April 30, under the com- 
pany’s retirement plan. Mr. Webb has 


taken an active interest in the affairs 
of life insurance and is a member of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 


Northern New Jersey and vice president 
of the Life Agency Cashiers’ Associa- 
tion of Newark. 





PACIFIC NATIONAL OFFICERS 


At a meeting of directors of Pacific 
National Life, Mrs. Ann Lawry was 
elected secre tary-treasurer. W. Scott- 


Barnes was elected assistant secretary- 
treasurer. Mrs. Lawry entered the serv- 
ice of the company as bookkeeper and 
cashier in 1928. 


Recent Decisions 
(Continued from Page 9) 


must be construed in light of the issues 
presented and considered. They should 
not be extended beyond that for any 
purpose of authority in — or dit- 
ferent case. Safe Deposit & T. Co., 

Virginia, 289 U. S. 93, 67 A. L. Ez 196. 
To be binding as a precedent, there must 
have been an application of the judicial 
mind to the precise question necessary 
to be determined in order to fix the 
rights of the parties. .” (Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Ass’n v. 

Jowman, 8th C. C. A., 99, F. 2d, 856, 
858.) 

There being thus no decision of a 
Missouri higher court determining the 
problem in issue here, it became the duty 
of the Federal District Court to inter- 
pret the meaning of the phrase in ques- 
tion. “The weight of authority of the 
modern decisions,” the court said, “is to 


CHANCE FOR OLDER AGENTS 


Nolley Agency, Richmond, Has Agent 
Now 70 Who Is Writing More 


Business Than Ever 


There never was a better chance for 
older men these days to make a living 
writing life insurance, according to J. 


Robert Nolley, production manager for 


the W. Tolar Nolley agency. One of his 
agents who has reached the age of three 
score and ten is now writing more in- 
surance than he ever did. He recently 
turned in three cases for a total of 
$32,000 and has written $40,000 within 


the past month. 

M. Hill Abernathy, of Cochran, Va., 
one of the premier producers for the W. 
Tolar Nolley agency at Richmond of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, wrote seven- 
teen policies for a total of $48,500 the 
first fifteen days of April. While in 
Richmond to deliver some of the insur- 
ance, he wrote three policies in that city. 
He says that writing insurance these 
days is the easiest thing imaginable. 
All you have to do is to go after it is 
the way he puts it. Women, he says, 
can be written just as easily as men. As 
a rule, they prefer endowment insur 
ance. 

A woman producer now at 
News is giving a good account of her- 
self. In the first half of April she 
turned in applications for a total of 
112,000 to the Nolley agency. Being a 
defc ise town with workers earning ex- 
tra big pay these days, Newport News 
is a particularly fertile field for life 
insurance. 


Newport 


hold that one who rides as a passenger 
in an airplane operated by others is no 
more participating in aeronautics opera- 
tions or engaging in aeronautics than is 
the passenger participating in or engag- 
ing in railroad operation. Judgment was 
therefore rendered for the plaintiff. 
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OLDER AGENTS COMING BACK 

The pace of present day business with 
the complexities of taxation and pension 
trusts crowded many a good life insur- 
agent to the recent 
But with so many of the younger 
men being drawn into the armed services 
are indica- 


ance sidelines in 


ycars. 
ir other war activities, there 
tions that the older 
back to the field just when he 


agent is coming 
is most 
needed. 

rom several sections come reports of 
agents long past their prime who are 
writing than they 
This is a development that is 
favorable for all concerned. There is a 
manpower shortage in life insurance as 
in other essential work. Experienced 
agents among older fieldmen who have 
felt they were out of the picture might 
be surprised at the present day market 


today more business 


ever did. 


for life insurance. 





\N AROUSED PRODUCTION GROUP 

Under the leadership of two such vig- 
orous and tireless campaigners as Wil- 
liam D. O’Gorman of Newark and Fred 
J. Cox of Perth Amboy, the New Jersey 
Insurance Agents has 
launched a state-wide campaign in 
opposition to all moves to minimize or 


Association of 
just 


eliminate the place of the middleman 
insurance. This effort is 
tied in with a nation-wide campaign of 
the National that the 
cumulative effect of an aroused public 


producer in 
Association so 


felt in governmental circles in 
Washington where certain elements ap- 
pear to be working for a changed econ- 
which insurance agents and 
brokers would have little or no part. 
To put the problem briefly it was 
stated at a meeting of New Jersey agents 
last that certain in- 
elements in Washington are 
just not sold on the value of services 
performed by producers. Therefore these 
elements believe that the remuneration 
paid to producers should be so drastical- 


may be 


omy in 


in Trenton week 


fluential 


ly reduced as to compel retirement of 
men and women from the insurance pro- 
duction field. As there is sufficient evi- 
indicate that such a trend is 
something more than to be laughed off 
agents in New Jersey are 
for the largest effort ever 
to get the general public to realize clear- 
ly that absence of competent insurance 
would result in tremendous 
harm to the buyers of insurance pro- 
tection. 

Mr. O’Gorman expressed it bluntly but 
truthfully when he said about the place 


dence to 


casually, the 
organizing 


advisers 


of insurance producers, “We are doing 
a good job and we know it!” He and 
others then sketched a possible picture 
of the average person, with insurable 
risks tc protect, trying to decide for 
themselves all the problems associated 
with correct purchase of insurance and 
with adjustment of losses which occur. 
The consequences would be most unfor- 
tunate, for the skilled insurance adviser 
must be as carefully and expertly trained 
as any professional man. Admitting 
there are some poorly qualified men in 
insurance production ranks, the New 
Jersey agents argued that such is not 
the whole business. 
matter Mr. O’Gorman 


an indictment of 
On this 
said: 

It hardly seems that a whole industry 
can be indicted at once, but there do 
seem to be those who are trying to do 
just exactly that thing. It is the con- 
sideration of all these things by the 
producers of insurance all over this 
country which has produced the demand 
for a carefully planned and thorough 
national public relations program. 


very 





DEWEY SIGNS A. & H. BILL 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York has approved the Steingut bill to 
provide that group accident and health 
policies may be issued to trustees of 
funds established and maintained by con- 
tributions of employer members of trade 
associations for the sole benefit of not 
less than 25 employes; if such a policy 
is issued to the employer, premiums may 
be paid by employer, employer and em- 
ployes jointly or by employes. 





CECIL V. LINDLEY TO MARRY 


Cecil V. Lindley, formerly of The 
Eastern Underwriter and the John Han- 
cock, and now with the United States 
Naval Training School, aviation radio 
material unit, and Harriette Louise Rob- 
inson of Bryan, Tex., are to be married 
next week. Miss Robinson is asso- 
ciated with the Bryan office of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau. In ad- 
dition to his radio study activities Mr. 
Lindley is writing for the training 
school’s publication, “Wardial.” 





ELECT BUCKLEY PRESIDENT 
William Buckley, manager for 
Metropolitan Life in Mt. Vernon, 
was elected president of the Illinois 
sociation of Life Underwriters at 
annual meeting in Chicago last week. 
Other officers elected were Lynn S. 
3roaddus, Guardian Life, vice president ; 
Thomas Lauer, Northwestern Mutual, 
secretary, and Kenny E. Williamson, 
Massachusetts Mutual, treasurer. 


F. E. BRISBINE’S NEW POST 


F. E. Brisbine, one of the well known 
insurance men on the Pacific Coast, has 
resigned his position with Bayley, Mar- 
tin & Fay to associate with the agency 
firm of Emmet & Chandler. 





ARCHIBALD J. SMITH 


Archibald J. Smith, president of the 
New York City agency of Zweig-Smith 
& Co., was surprised by floral offerings 
from the office staff on Monday morn- 
ing, April 19, which was the seventeenth 
anniversary of the opening of the agency 
office. Mr. Smith is president of the 
Association of Local Agents of the City 
of New York. 

* * * 

Fred Schwengel, general agent at 
Davenport for the American Mutual 
Life, was elected president of the Iowa 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce at 
its annual convention held at Cedar 
Rapids. Floyd Hexom, local agent at 
Decorah, was named as one of the vice 
presidents. 

* * * 

H. Arthur Schmidt of Allen & 
Schmidt, general agents, New England 
Mutual Life, New York City, and presi- 
dent of the Life Managers Association 
of Greater New York, has returned from 
New Orleans. He was in the South 
three weeks. 

x * * 

Walter R. Calvert, partner in the 
Booker & Kinnard agency at Louisville, 
Ky., until he entered the Army in 1941 
as a captain in the 138th Field Artillery 
Division, was promoted to major some- 
time ago and now has been advanced to 
lieutenant colonel. 

x * * 

Lowery D. Finley, prominent local 
agent at Norfolk, has been elected a 
director of the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

x ok Ox 

Miss Edith L. Weil, formerly with F. 
D. Hirschberg & Co. local agency in 
St. Louis, has become assistant secretary 
of the Houston, Texas, Insurance Ex- 
change, succeeding Mrs. Dan J. Morse, 
who resigned to join her husband now 
in the United States Army at Madison, 
Wis. Mrs. Morse, the former Miss Dor- 
othy Jean Jaeggli of Moulton, Texas, 
was connected with the Texas Fire In- 
surance Department at Austin for sev- 
eral years before going with the Hous- 
ton Exchange. 

x * x 

Eldon D. Wilson, manager at Rich- 
mond, Va., for the Mutual Life of New 
York, is serving as chairman of the 
several groups of insurance men of that 
city who are participating in the cur- 
rent bond-selling drive. Richmond’s al- 
lotment is $24,800,000 in the thirteen bil- 
lion dollar campaign. Mr. Wilson is also 
chairman of the payroll savings com- 
mittee of insurance men. 


Willard W. Keith of Los Ange’es, 
president of Cosgrove & Co., national in- 
surance brokerage house with offices in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and New 
York, has been appointed California state 
director of the Office of Civilian Defeuse. 
He has been director of the Southern 
California sector since March, 1942, from 
which position he is now resigning to 
acce>t the state directorship. He super- 
vised the setting up of the d'mout reeu- 
lat‘ons in Southern California and was 
resnonsible for the development of the 
civ'l defense training school at Occidental 
College. 

* * x 

Stewart M. Scott, CLU, supervisor of 
the Winnipeg branch of the Canada 
Life, has been promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel and has been appoint- 
ed to command the reserve battalion of 
the Winnipeg Grenadiers.  Lieut-Col. 
Scott has been acting as officer com- 
manding of this unit for the past vear. 
He saw service overseas in the Great 
Cross 


War and reecived the Military 
for gallantry at Vimy Ridge. 
x ok Ox 


Irving S. Markel, vice president and 
a director of the American Fidelity & 
Casualty of Richmond, Va. and son of 
S. A. Markel, president of that company 
and of Markel Service, Inc., has been 
elected a director of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Markel is 
an authority on over-the-road automo- 
bile risks.’ 

x * * 

Donald Taylor, manager for Canada 
of the London Guarantee & Accident, 
is being felicitated on completing twen- 
ty-five years of service with that com- 
pany. In addition to his duties with the 
London Guarantee, Mr. Taylor is cas- 
ualty manager of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance and Union, Marine & General. 


J. C. MacDonald, who has been ap- 
pointed inland marine manager for Mas- 
sie & Renwick, Inc., Toronto, began his 
insurance career in western Canada in 
a Winnipeg general aegncy. He became 
casualty underwriter for western Canada 
branch of Massie & Renwick and in 1937 
became production manager in Manitoba 
and western Ontario. In 1942 Mr. Mac- 
Donald took inland marine courses in 
Newark and New York. 

* * x 

Ensign J. Ray Murphy, Jr., U.S.N.R., 
son of Assistant General Manager Ra) 
Murphy, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, is on a leave from 
active duty, visiting his family at Great 
Neck, L. I., after eight months of war 
excitement on a merchant ship in com- 
mand of a gun crew. Already he has 
made two round 
trips to Africa in 
convoy, and has 
been in England 
where he was as- 
signed to the Brit- 
ish Shipping Ser- 
vice. He knows 
his way around in 
Oran and Algiers, 
having been with 
the original Afri- 
can invasion 
forces. 

Ensign Murphy, 
24 years old, 
doesn’t talk much 
about his experi- 
ences, but it’s a 
fact that in con- 
voy his ship was 
subjected to both 
submarine and air Murphy, Jr. 
attack 

Before being commissioned on A 

1942, Murphy was in the home o 
‘ Fidelity & Casualty and making ¢ 
progress. At University of lowa, 
distinguished himself as an athlete 
his father before him. 
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Say Applying Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act to Fire Insurance Invades 
States’ Constitutional Rights 


Counsel for the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association, its 196 fire insur- 
ance company members and certain in- 
dividual defendants point out in a brief 
filed in Federal District Court, Atlanta, 
that to apply the Sherman Anti-Trust 
\ct to the business of fire insurance 
would invade the Constitutional rights 
of the states to regulate their local af- 
fairs and result in gross injustice to the 
public as well as to the fire insurance 
companies. Counsel for the association 
and the companies and the individuals 
are Wright, Gordon, Zachary, Parlin & 
Cahill of New York City, and Mac- 
Dougald, Troutman & Arkwright, At- 
lanta. 

The brief was filed in support of a 
demurrer to an indictment returned by 
the Federal Grand Jury for the North- 
ern District of Georgia last November. 
\rgument on the briefs will be heard by, 
the court on May 3. 

Specific points developed in the brief 
are: (1).Fire insurance is not commerce; 
(2) Fire insurance is regulated solely 
by the states; (3) The indictment may 
he sustained only by holding that fire 
insurance is commerce and by supersed- 
ing state regulation, to the injury of 
the states, the fire insurance companies 
and the policyholders; (4) The Indict- 
inent on any construction does not state 
facts sufficient to constitute an offense 
under the Sherman Act. 

Pointing out that neither Congress nor 
the Supreme Court have considered the 
business of fire insurance commerce, the 
brief states: 

“The Supreme Court has repeatedly 
held that neither fire insurance nor the 
business of fire insurance is cominerce. 
Congress has stated and repeatedly acted 
on the assumption that insurance is not 
commerce within the meaning of the 
Sherman Act. 

“As a sidelight upon consideration in 
mgress of regulatory statutes relating 

insurance, it is to be noted that the 
“40 platforms of both the Democratic 
nd Republican parties contained planks 
'ipholding state—as distinguished from 
deral—regulation of insurance. 

“A comprehensive system of fire in- 
rance regulation, directed specifically 

curtailing competition in fire insur- 
ce in order to promote financial sta- 
lity and protect policyholders has been 

opted by the states. This comprehen- 
€ state regulation although conflicting 

th in spirit and in letter with the 

ierman Act, has been upheld repeated- 
by the Supreme Court in a long line 
cases, 

‘It is sufficient now to point out that 
‘te statutes: Regulate rates and forms 

policies; require the taking out of 
te licenses as a prerequisite to doing 
€ insurance business within a state; 

\uire or permit fire insurance compa- 
les to be members of rating bureaus; 
aud regulate other activities in a man- 
let which would be an unconstitutional 

erlerence with the Congressional pow- 

















er to regulate commerce and would be in 
direct conflict with the Sherman Act 
itself . . . if the Sherman Act were 
applicable to fire insurance. 

“This state regulation is based uron 
principles so diametrically opposed to the 
Sherman Act that it is inconceivable that 
state regulation and the Sherman Act 
could both be applicable at the same 
time. 

“Probably no business has been sub- 
ject to the same degrees of state regu- 
lation as fire insurance. 

“Every phase of fire insurance has 
been exhaustively studied, carefullv ex- 
perimented with, and eventually subject- 
ed to detailed regulation. 

“Every state requires a license as a 
prerequisite to engaging in the fire in- 
surance business. Every state has re- 
quirements aimed at maintaining the 
solvency of a fire insurance company li- 
censed by it. Every state reserves the 
right to revoke or to refuse to renew 
any license granted by it. 

“Now twenty-seven states have pro- 
vided by statute for rating bureaus. Only 
two states—Nebraska and lowa—prohibit 
them. In twenty-nine states the rates 
used by fire insurance companies must 
be filed with State Insurance Depart- 
ments. In nineteen states fire insurance 
companies may not deviate from the 
rates promulgated by their rating bu- 
reaus unless a formal deviation is filed 
with or approved by the State Insurance 
Department. 


“The states have also shown great in- 
terest in encouraging uniformity of fire 
insurance rates through anti-rebate and 
anti-discrimination stautes. At the pres- 
ent time forty-three states, including 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Florida, prohibit rebating any 
part of a fire insurance premium or giv- 
ing an assured any advantage not speci- 
fied in the policy. Thirty-six states, in- 
cluding Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, forbid the making of any 
rate which discriminates unfairly be- 
tween risks in the application of like 
charges and credits or between risks of 
essentially the same hazard. 

“The states finally have sought to ob- 
tain uniform policies in the interest of 
promoting uniformity in all terms of the 
insurance policy. Beginning in 1873, in 
Massachusetts, followed by Michigan in 
1881 and New York in 1886, the states 
undertook by statutes or regulations of 
Insurance Departments, to standardize 
fire policies and forms of coverage. To- 
day, thirty states, including the States 
of Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia, 
prescribe standard forms of’ policies 
which must be used.” 

Declaring that the indictment seeks 
the outright nullification of the objec- 
tives of state regulation of fire insur- 
ance, the brief continues 

“Such a wholesale nullification of the 
objectives of state regulation would be 
in flagrant violation of the rights re- 
served in the states by the Tenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

“Fire insurance is essentially local in 
nature—a proper subject, of state police 
power. Fire insurance, including the 


forms of policy and coverage is most 
intimately related to and interwoven with 
the local laws of property and contract 
of the several states. It relates pre- 
dominantly to risks of loss to insurable 
interests in fixed or immovable property 
and property which is specifically lo- 
cated. 

“The indictment seeks—without the 
slightest pretense that any other result 
is intended—to invade the rights of the 
states to regulate their local affairs as 
expressly reserved to them by the Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution—rights 
which have been upheld without excep- 
tion by the Supreme Court for seventy- 
five years. 

“If Congress had intended to convert 
this minutely state regulated business of 
fire insurance into one governed by the 
economic concepts of the anti-trust laws, 
Congress would not have left this impor- 
tant decision to the twilight zone of 
argument, inference and innuendo based 
upon a statute which—though more otten 
construed judicially than any statute ot 
the same age—had never until now been 
suspected of applying to insurance.” 
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Status of Detroit Insurance Offices 
Under 48 Hrs. Minimum Workweek 


Asked by a branch office of an insurance 
company in Detroit for temporary permis- 
sion to establish a minimum workweek of 
less than 48 hours, Montague A. Clark, 
Detroit district director of War Man- 
power Commission, sent the following per- 
mission pending development of a uniform 
plan in selected industries: 

“Your letter requests a determination 
of your status with respect to the minimum 
wartime workweek regulations. 

“Your situation is comparable to that 
of other employers engaged in similar ac- 
tivities, The War Manpower Commission 
recognizes that there are certain special 
problems in applying the minimum wartime 
workweek to the insurance industry. 

“We are now attempting to work out a 
plan for extension of the workweek which 
can be applied uniformly to all employers 
in your industry. In this plan, our objec- 
tive will be to lengthen the workweek to 
the extent that this is practicable and will 
reduce the total labor requirements of the 
industry, but at the same time to recognize 
special situations resulting from the char- 
acter of operations in the industry. 

“Until such time as a suitable determina- 
tion is made, you as an individual concern 
are authorized to continue operations on 
the work schedule proposed in your letter. 
You may find it advisable to consult your 
trade association regarding your sugges- 
tions for a practicable, uniform arrange- 
ment. We will be glad to advise you con- 
cerning special problems as soon as a 
determination for your particular industry 
is made.” 

a oe 


Harry O. King, President of Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association 

Harry O. King, officer and director of 
a number of corporations and now war- 
time director of the copper division, WP.B, 
and chairman of the United States, United 
Kingdom and Canadian Copper Commit- 
tee, has been elected president of the 
American Arbitration Association to suc- 
ceed Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, now a 
colonel in the U. S. Air Force. 

Mr. King is a director of the Munson 
Steamship Line, Inc. ; vice-president of the 
Home Ship Corporation of Tucson, Ariz. ; 
chairman of executive committee, Brock- 
way Motor Co.; a director of Huyler’s 
and of Federal Water & Gas Corporation. 
He was born in Chicago and after finish- 
ing high school became an open hearth 
laborer for Inland Steel Co. ‘He then 
joined sales staff of A. M. Castle & Co., 
Chicago, distributors of steel products; 
and in ‘fos went into business for himself 
as the King Pressed Steel Co. on a bor- 
rowed capital of $3,000. Later, he acquired 
a major interest in the Bassick c o., Bridge- 
port, Conn., manufacturers of stamped 
steel products. Until 1917 he also had an 
association with Igor Sikorsky. 

In his acceptance, Mr. King gave his 
conviction that arbitration is today one of 
the vital forces in freeing war production 
from the shackles of delay through long 
drawn out controversy and dispute. The 





inclusion of the arbitration clause in war 
contracts, and in contracts between man- 
agement and labor, he said, had already 
reduced slow-downs. Its increased use, 
he concluded, would be an important fac- 
tor in winning the war, and in handling 
disputes during the post-war period. 

Mr. King was one of the pioneers of 
the present period of aviation development 
which began immediately after the his- 
toric flight of Charles A. Lindbergh. In 
1927, he said, he took his first flight with 
Sikorsky, then a famous Russian flyer and 
aero engineer with the vision of today’s 
leviathans of the air before his eyes, and 
now a leader in the development of the 
heliocopter and a prominent figure in 
United States aircraft production. 

“That one ride, and my belief in Mr. 
Sikorsky,” Mr. King declared, “convinced 
me, and we built the present plant in Strat 


ford, Conn.” 
* * * 


What a Boy Thinks of America 

One of the house organs which at 
tracts wide attention because of its 
originality, philosophy and general all 
round text is “The Friendly Adven- 
turer,” issued by Bermingham & Prosser 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Recently it ran 
a letter from a bov who told what he 
thinks of America. Toni Taylor is the 
bov and here is his letter. 

“IT believe in what I can see with my 
eves; the hills that are green in spring 
and red and brown in fall, the brook 
| fsh in and the ocean where the waves 
roll me over. I believe in the sun that 
gets up with me in the morning, and 
the night that I see from my bed. 

“IT believe in what I can feel with my 
hands; the walls of. the house that 
shelters me, the thick fur on my puppy’s 
neck, the sharp blades of my Christmas 
skates, the warm wool of my sweaters 
and mittens, the crunch of my sled as 
| ¢o downhill, and the cold of the snow. 

“I believe in what I hear with my 
ears; the crack of the fire when I cook 
out of doors, the shouts when we play 
after school, the lambs that bleat in 
the spring, and the songs we sing. 

“I believe in the peowle I know; my 
mother and father because they are 
wonderful and because they love me, 
my teacher because she makes school 
fun, my friends because they are not 
sissies, my doctor because he laughs a 
lot and only hurts when he has to. 

“IT believe in America because I was 
born here. I am happy here; when | 
get big, I can be a pilot, or a fireman; 
| can build the biggest bridge in the 
world if I want to; I can be the captain 
of a ship. I'll be as big as everybody 
else when I grow up in America—I like 
it here.” 

* * oo € 


All Property Owned by Dallas Cov- 
ered by Master Policy 

In Dallas all property owned by the 
city is insured under one master policy 
with coverage and commissions going 
to more than 100 Dallas agents. 

Recently, members of the Dallas In- 
surance Agents Association tendered a 
luncheon to Dallas officials, culminating 
with a presentation of the “book pol- 
icy,” presentation being made by Rich- 
ard H. McLarry, chairman of the place- 
ment committee handling the project. 
_Under the plan finally worked out, all 
city of Dallas property is insured under 
a master policy with the Trinity Uni- 
versal Insurance Co.. and in the book 
containing this policy are separate pol- 
icles covering each separate piece of 
property owned by the city. Books were 
also furnished heads of each department 
with policies covering only the separate 
pieces of property under their jurisdic- 
tion. Work sheets were also furnished 
officials showing exactly how rates are 
arrived at and all details of the entire 
transaction. 

Commenting on the achievement, City 
Manager V. R. Smitham declared that 
he believed it to be the finest plan ever 
worked out for an American city, and 
stated still further that during his term 
of office a tremendous amount of detail 
work and confusion has been avoided 
bv the central handling of all insurance 
matters by the association and selected 
city officials. 
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William R. Hedge Dies; 
President of Boston 


HAD HELD POST SINCE 1917 


Active Leader in Marine Underwriting 
Field, He Was Also Prominent in 


Fire Insurance Business 


funeral services were held Wednesday 
in the First Parish Church at Plymouth, 
Mass., for William Russell Hedge, presi- 
dent of the Boston and Old Colony in- 
surance companies, who died in his sleep 
home in Ply- 


on Sunday night at his 


Blank & Stoller 


WILLIAM R. HEDGE 
mouth. He had been president since 
1917 and was one of the best known 


marine and fire insurance executives in 
the country. Mr. Hedge was essentially 
a marine insurance executive and served 
as an officer at one time or another of 
all the principal marine underwriting or- 
ganizations, in addition to the important 
posts he held on committees of the lead- 
organizations. 

Jorn at Plymouth in 1876 Mr. Hedge 
was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1896 and en- 
tered insurance the following year in 
the Boston office of Johnson & Higgins. 
In 1899 he be came associated with the 


ing hre 


Boston Insurance Co., which had_ for- 
merly been known as the Boston Ma- 
rine Insurance Co. He was advanced 


through various positions, rising to vice 
president by 1915. Two years after- 
wards he was elected president. In 1906 
the Old Colony was formed, with Mr. 
Hedge one of the organizers. Around 
1918 it reinsured the Michigan Commer- 
cial of Lansing, Mich., opened a West- 
ern department at Lansing and became 
an important factor in fire underwriting 
in the Middle West. 

During the first World War, Mr. 
Hedge was a member of the Advisory 
Board of the United States Government 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance and a 
member of the board of managers of 
the American Bureau of Shipping. He 
was elected chairman of the board of 
governors of the New England Fire In- 
surance Rating Association in 1942 and 
recently was reelected to that post. 

He was chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Reinsurance Clearing 
louse, chairman of the Federal legis- 
lative committee of the Association of 


Marine Underwriters, a director of the 
American 


Institute of Marine Under- 





writers and a member of the governing 

board of the Maritime Association of 

the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Member of Clubs 

Mr. Hedge had served as president of 
the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, ws 
a member of the Country Club of Brook- 
line, Mass., the Union Club of Boston, 
Exchange Club of Boston, Down Town 
Association of New York and Plymouth 
Yacht Club of Plymouth. 

H. C. Conick, president of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association, named the 
following committee to represent that 
organization at the funeral of Mr. 
Hedge: Guy E. Beardsley, Hartford, 
vice president of the Aetna; James F. 
Crafts, Boston, vice president of the 
Fireman’s Fund; W. B. Cruttenden, 
Springfield, president of the Springfield 
Fire & Marine; Fred B. Luce, Provi- 
dence, vice president of the Providence 
Washington; James D. Smart, Man- 
chester, president of the New Hampshire 
Fire, and Edward C. Stone, Bos‘on, pres- 
ident of the Employers’ Fire. 

The Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation appointed Hendon Chubb, E. 
J. Perrin, Jr, and George G. Quirk to 
represent it at the funeral services. 


YORKSHIRE OFFICES MOVE 

The New Jersey office of the York- 
shire Group has moved to Room 1121A 
in the National Newark Building, 744 
Broad Street, Newark. The new phone 
number is Market 3-3350. Fred’ L. Bross 
is state agent for the companies, which 
are the Yorkshire, Seaboard F. & M. 
and Yorkshire Indemnity. 


Urge Aggressive Action 
On Branch Office Stand 


RESIGNATIONS LOOM IN N. Y. 

New York City, Brooklyn and Suburban 

Agents Act in Concert; Matter Before 
State Association 


When the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents opens its annual 
meeting in Syracuse, May 10 and 11, it 
will have before it similar resolutions 
from the Association of Local Agents 
of the City of New York, the Suburban 
New York Association of Local Agents 
and the Brooklyn Fire Agents’ Associa- 
tion, dealing specifically with a demand 
for action to curb production branch 
offices and for changing the state asso- 
ciation’s constitution to conform to the 
new constitution of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 

The New York City resolution threat- 
ens resignation from the state associa- 
tion if action is not taken at Syracuse, 
the Brooklyn association serves notice 
that unless something is done it will 
recommend that its members who be- 
long to the state association resign from 
it and the suburban association’s resolu- 
tion is recommended to the county asso- 
ciations comprising its membership, for 
adoption. 

May Amend By-Laws 

It is believed that these resolutions 
will be considered by the joint forenoon 
session May 10 of officers, members of 
local boards, county associations and 
state association committees. Secretary 
J. W. Rose has forwarded a notice of this 
session to local board officers and state 
association committees, in which he sug- 
gests that discussions at this joint meet- 
ing may include the need for revis on 
of the dues schedule and “perhaps other 
by-law amendments to extend our ac- 
tivities and radically change our organi- 
zation set-up.” 

The New York City resolution points 
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all 


ay 











out that last January the three associ: 
tions had an audience with officers ay 
representatives of the state associati. 1 
for the purposes of presenting probletis 
of agency interest and constructive plans 
for dealing therewith. 

Following a thorough discussion of 
these problems and plans, the resolu- 
tion continues, it was conceded and 
promised that a special meeting of the 
executive committee of the state asso- 
ciation was warranted and would | 
called promptly. Subsequently, it says, 
the executive committee did meet “hut 
brought forth nothing in the wav of 
actual relief or practical suggestions.” 
The resolution continues: 


Dissatisfied with “Laxity” 


“Whereas, the Association of Local 
Agents of the City of New York, Inc. 
is thoroughly dissatisfied with this lay- 
ity and lack of vigorous, progress’ ve 
leadership by the New York State As- 
sociation of Local Agents, Inc., in par- 
ticular in treating with the production 
branch office situation, be it therefore 

“Resolved, that uniess the state asso- 
ciation, at its May, 1943, annual meeting 
in Syracuse, will revise its by-laws to 
conform to and follow the democratic 
pattern of the by-laws of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
embody therein provisions for the exy- 
ecution of the items discussed at. the 
aforementioned January 6, 1943 meeting, 
the Association of Local Agents of the 
City of New York, Inc., may have no 
alternative but to withdraw from. the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, Inc.” 

The Brooklyn resolution is identical 
except the conclusion which says that 
unless action is taken, it will recom- 
mend resignation from the association of 
those of its members presently affiliated. 


Suburban Agents’ Resolution 


The suburban resolution 
the following “constructive steps 

Revision of constitution and by-laws 
to provide proportional representation 
‘based on vote at any state association 
meeting for each ten paid members or 
fraction thereof; that a full-time paid 
non-member secretary be employed, “it 
being the intent to obtain the services 
of a trained organizer executive of a 
caliber to meet both legislators and in 
surance company executives on an equal 
basis,” and that the executive office of 
the state association be transferred im- 
mediately to Albany or New York City. 

It further recommends “that imme- 
diate and effective action be taken to 
cope with the branch office problem,” 
and that the state constitution and by- 
laws be revised to conform as far as 
practicable to those of the National 
Association. 

Confer with Ohio Agents 

The New York City agents, at their 
meeting last week which instructed the 
executive committee to draw up its reso- 
lution, also asked the committee to con- 
fer with the Ohio Association of Insur- 
ance Agents im view of its handling ol 
the production branch office problemi to 
its members’ satisfaction, independent ot 
the National Association. 

In view of the fact that the New 
York, Brooklyn and suburban agvilts 
have consistently advocated an ageres 
sive policy in relation to branch ofiice, 
it is evident that in demanding that 
state association revise its constitution 
to conform to the new constitut’o:) 0! 
the National Association, particular re!- 
erence is had to the portion of the artt- 
cle on “objects” which pledges the mem- 
bership “to support those insurance col 
panies which are loyal to the objec 
and purposes of this association and the 
American agency system, which sy 
is defined to be the production of in-ur- 
ance premiums and the servicing of 1 


recommends 


” 


surance contracts by insurance agents 
operating solely on a commission bas-s 
on their own account as indepencen! 
contractors, who maintain their own 0!- 

me 


fices separate and apart from any 
duction office maintained by an ino 
ance company.” 
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N. J. Agents Pledge Full Support to 
National Public Relations Program 


President O’Gorman, Fred Cox, Herbert Brooks, Commissioner 
Agger, E. H. O’Connor All Warn Agents of Need 
For Action to Preserve Agency System 


By Edwin N. Eager 


A fine example of insurance men tak- 
ing their public responsibilities seriously 
was presented at Trenton, N. J., last 
Thursday when the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents moved un- 
der vigorous leadership to fight harder 
than before for the preservation of the 
American Agency System against threats 
to the insurance business arising chiefly 
within the Federal government at Wash- 
ington. 

Voicing wholehearted support for the 
new public relations program of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and moving quickly to raise its share 
of the funds necessary to finance the 
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national campaign, the New Jersey As- 
sociation, in midyear session at the 
Hotel Stacy-Trent, is embarking upon 
a drive in the state to remove doubt 
from the public’s mind about the value 
ot producers’ services. 

The entire program for the one-day 
gathering centered on the theme of 
arousing agents to the necessity for 
widespread and general cooperation in 
opposing Federal and state trends to- 
ward suppression of private enterprise. 
The public relations program of the 
State group, supervised by a committee 
headed by Fred J. Cox of Perth Amboy, 
past national and state president, will 
have for a primary aim education of 
the public of the importance to itself 
ot preserving the agency system in in- 
surance because of the benefits derived 
therefrom. 


Commissioner Agger Hits Federal 
Regulation 


President William D. O’Gorman of 
the New Jersey Association, Insurance 
Commissioner Eugene E. Agger of the 
New Jersey Department of B anking and 
Insurance, Executive Director E. H. 
O'Connor of the Insurance Economics 
Society of America, all strongly opposed 
Federal intrusion into the field of pri- 
vate insurance. Mr. O’Connor’s talk 
Was reviewed in last week’s issue. 

Commissioner Agger, an appointee of 
Democratic Governor Charles Edison in 
1942, warned that Federal supervision of 
Insurance is something that may be 
closer than realized. He expressed con- 
siderable doubt whether the long-stand- 
ing Supreme Court decision of Paul vs. 


Virginia, holding insurance not to be 
interstate commerce, would be sustained 
by the present court if a well prepared 
ease were brought before it in a move 
to reverse the decision. 

Commissioner Agger expressed defi- 
nite dislike for a type of society where 
authority is centered in a few persons, 
with the large majority of the people 
taking orders rather than working out 
their own problems and destinies. He 
said he prefers “a social system where 
a lot of people have something to say 
about how it will be conducted.” At the 
same time it is the responsibility of in- 
surance men and women, and others, in 
carrying on work to be able to cooper- 
ate and achieve unity. Thus can be at- 
tained the maximum freedom for the in- 
dividual along wtih healthy promotion 
of social welfare for everyone. 

O’Gorman on Federal Attacks 

President O’Gorman of the New Jer- 
sey Association, who is well known for 
his frank remarks on problems facing 
insurance producers, outlined the situa- 
tion when he addressed the more than 
200 agents, company men and others at 
the luncheon session. 

“Unfortunately, and, as I see it, very 
unfortunately, while our government ts 
carrying on this greatest of all wars 
and doing it mighty well, too, large and 
influential elements in that same gov- 
ernment seem bent upon attacking the 
very foundations upon which our United 
States have been made great and, in 
fact, upon which our country has become 
the envy of the entire world,” said Mr 
O’Gorman. “I have in mind just now 
and among other things the attacks upon 
the insurance business as well as the at- 
tacks which seem definitely directed at 
successful individual effort. 

“For some years before this war and 
continuing to the present time, there 
have been and are evidences of verv 
serious effffort for a rather complete 
and all-embracing social revolution. As 
doubtless we all appreciate, there are 
those in our government who feel that 
insurance should be entirely taken over; 
others hope that it is but a question of 
time until virtually a!l middle men, which 
includes insurance agents and brokers, 
will be absorbed into some very different 
variety of economy now being planned 
in Washington. 

“There is the best of evidence that 
very powerful elements of the govern- 
ment and some without are bent upon 
the ‘leveling off’ of all those who, by 
individual initiative, ability and effort, 
have managed to rise above some arbi- 
trarily set level of financial mediocrity. 

“Our record in the handling of war 
damage insurance is one which shows 
up well, as is also insurance’s record in 
safety work, particularly in connection 
with compensation, fire, sabotage and 
highways. Nonetheless, we agents, in- 
dependent contractors, we men who 
work for ourselves, seem under constant 
attack. Our houses do seem in danger 
of being pulled down. 
Agents Doing a Good Job 

“Wars are usually lost by the fighting 
forces when or after the,spirit or morale 
at home has weakened or cracked,” con- 
tinued President O’Gorman. “We in- 
surance men know that insurance is one 
of the finest of all builders of morale 
at home. If you doubt it, fancy for one 
moment the effect on the home morale, 
and for that —:, on the morale of 
our fighting forces, all of the insur- 
ance which we cae have sold sud- 
denly ceased to cover ‘or exist. We are 
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doing a good job and we know it! We 
may have failed in that we have not 
made that fact known to the public and 
to the government. There are a lot of 
us! There are some 15,000 insurance 
agents in this state, so the ratio of 15,000 
to New Jersey’s population suggests 
something in the neighborhood of a 
half a million agents in these United 
States. 

“Now that number could be very much 
amplified for the number of employes 
and also for the number of the imme- 
diate family of each agent. An extreme- 
ly large number of people is therefore 
vitally interested in the American Agen- 
cy System. At the same time the s‘ock- 
holders and the employes of all stock 
insurance companies which are agency 
minded form another very large grou 
within our population and which is sim- 
ilarly affected by attacks upon us and 
by the threats of socialized insurance. 

“It hardly seems that a whole indus- 
try can be indicted at once, but there 
do seem to be those who are trying to 
do just exactly that thing. It is the 
consideration of all these things by the 
producers of insurance all over this 
country which has produced the demand 
for a carefully planned and thorough 
national public relations program. 

“Such a program is needed badly and 


HERBERT 


BROOKS 


it is badly needed right now, and it has 
to be a bang-up good one too! That 
means that it will take money and a lot 
of it; that it will take work and a lot 
of it; so it therefore behooves every one 
of us to carry his share both in money 
and in work when called upon. In my 
opinion, our association has a thoroughly 
excellent committee in this matter of 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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New Jersey Agents’ Trenton Meeting 





BACKS MODEL FIRE BILL 


Convention Resolution Strongly Urges 
Adoption by Cities of National 
Board Ordinance 

A resolution was adopted by the New 
jersey Association of Insurance Agents 
meeting last week in Trenton pledging 
cooperation with the National Board of 
ire Underwriters in seeking adoption 
in more New Jersey communities of the 
model fire prevention ordinance. George 
I.. Jamison of Bloomfield told how pass- 
ave of this bill in his town has brought 
substantial benefits and also excellent 
publicity to the local agents. Text of 
the resolution passed follows : 

“Resolved that we, the members of the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Avents, pledge our assistance and whole- 
hearted support to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters in its undertaking 
seeking the adoption by cities and other 
municipalities of modern fire prevention 
ordinances. ‘ ‘ 

“Also that we instruct county vice 
president and local board officers to pre- 
sent copies of such ordinances to their 
respective municipal authorities and to 
urge the adoption thereof.” 

William B. Salisbury, chairman of the 
New Jersey Association fire prevention 
committee, is carrying on an active cam- 
paign throughout the state for local ac- 
tion on the National Board model bill. 


Mrs. Nolan and V. Brown 
Sell War Bonds and Stamps 


Mrs. Cristine B. Nolan of North Ber- 


ven, past president of the Insurance 
\Women of New Jersey, attired in her 
\. W. V. S. uniform, was busy at the 


convention selling war stamps and se- 
curing pledges for war bonds. She was 
ably assisted by Vernon Brown of Perth 
Amboy, son of Theodore S. Brown, past 
president and present secretary of the 
state association. Vernon Brown is also 
editor of the Middlesex Minute Man, 
new bulletin of the Middlesex County 
Association. 


Calls for More Activity 
In Accident Prevention 


Russell Anderson, local agent of Hobo- 
ken, who takes a deep interest in safety 
work and is on the speakers bureau for 
the Safety Council, made a plea at the 
agents’ mid year session for more active 
participation by individual producers in 
the safety record of industrial assureds. 
He says that agents have an excellent 
opportunity to secure more complete 
management cooperation in the drive to 
reduce industrial accidents if they will 
show the courage to suggest safety 
measures and follow through to see that 
the suggestions are carried out. 


O’Gorman Reports 


(Continued from Page 23) 


New Jersey public relations. Our state 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
Fred Cox, is familiar to you. It has 
done and is doing excellent work, and I 
know that it may be relied upon for the 
future. It may need the help of many 
or all of us one of these days and I know 
it may count upon you.” 
Cox Calls for Assistance from Every 
Agent 

Mr. Cox of Perth Amboy, chairman 
of the public relations committee which 
has supplanted the association’s legisla- 
tive committee, opened the discussion on 
public relations. He said there are key 
men in each county who are cooperating 
with the general committee. Their task 
is to enlist the active support of every 
member of the association in the aim of 
creating a better impression of produc- 
ers and the functions of insurance on 
the part of the general public. Legis- 
lation in Trenton and Washington which 





may be hostile will be followed closely 
and strenuously opposed. 

Herbert L. Brooks of Newark, alternate 
national state director, now reads and 
diagnoses every bill introduced in the 
New Jersey Legislature and others check 
with him. For many years Harry L. 
Godshall of Atlantic City did that alone 
as chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Cox made an urgent plea for every 
agent to do his job if they do not want 
to see the Federal government telling 
them what their commissions are to be, 
and he said that when the government 
on war business fixed commissions the 
rate was usually around 5%. With prop- 
er organization and coordinated effort 
he said the agents could win the fight 
to keep the middleman in the insurance 
picture. The government, he declared, 
is just not sold on the usefulness of pro- 
ducers in insurance. 

N. J. Quota Is $20,000 

Mr. Brooks, in reporting on the recent 
Tulsa, Okla., meeting of the National 
Associaticn’s national board of state 
directors, said that New Jersey has al- 
ways been credited with aggressiveness 
and initiative and the state association 
should be able readily to raise its mini- 
mum quota of $20,000 for the public 
relations fund of the National Associa- 
tion. He reterated what President 
David North of the National Association 
said recently in St. Louis that the na- 
tional program does not mean setting up 
a lobby in Washington. While the 
Washington office will be enlarged only 
a small part of the fund being raised 
will be allocated to that part of the 
program, The National Association, he 
said, will have the advice of competent 
public relations counsel and the drive to 
inform the public on insurance will be 
carried on through the media of news- 
papers, radio, etc. 

Past-President H. Donald Holmes of 
the state association and others also 
spoke on this question, all strongly sup- 
porting the plan to tell the public what 
services agents perform to justify a le- 
gitimate place in the general business 
structure. 

At the conclusion of the discussion 
the convention unanimously adopted < 
resolution pledging the New Jersey As- 
sociation’s “undivided and wholehearted 
support to the public relations program 
of the National Association.” 





14 EX-PRESIDENTS ATTEND 

Past presidents of the New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents always 
turn out practically en masse at annual 
and mid year conventions. Those pres- 
ent at the meeting last week in Trenton 
included R. F. Murray, Fred J. Cox, 
Thomas W. Cocker, Harry L. Godshall, 
Harvey B. Nelson, Alan V. Livingston, 
William G. Hurtzig, C. Stanley Stults, 
Edward M. Schmults. Herbert A. Faunce, 
H. Donald Holmes, Theodore S. Brown 
and Alfred Christie. Hubert M. Farrow 
was reported present at the executive 
committee meeting the night before the 
general sessions but could not remain 
over. Only two of the living ex-presi- 
dents failed to attend. 





NEW CONSTITUTION APPROVED 
The New Jersey A-sociation of Insur- 
ance Agents unanimously adopted the 
proposed new constitution which came 
before the mid year meeting last Thurs- 
day in Trenton for action. National 
State Director William H. Spiegelberg 
explained the changes involved and Past 
President William G. Hurtzig moved 
formal adoption. The changes are rela- 
tively few and bring the state consti- 
tution into line with the new constitu- 
tion of the National Association. 


KASAS AT TRENTON MEETING 

Joseph Kasas, New Jersey state agent 
of the National Union Fire, who has 
been away from his office several weeks 
because of illness, is now back on the 
job and attended the New Jersey agents’ 
meeting in Trenton last week. 





Cc. W. JOHNSON ADVANCED 
Made Fire Manager of North America 
Metropolitan Department in Phil- 
adelphia; His Career 
C. William John- 
son, assistant sec- 
retary of the In- 
surance Company 
of North America, 
has been appoint- 
ed fire manager of 
the Philadelphia 
metropolitan de - 
partment of the 
North America 

companies. 

Mr. Johnson is 
recognized in the 
industry as one 
of the outstanding 
fire prevention ex- 
perts in the coun- ; 
try. For years he has been active in 
this work, in cooperation with various 
national fire prevention organizations. 
He is vice chairman of the safety coun- 





C. W. JOHNSON 


cil of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce and Board of Trade and 
chairman of the council’s home and 


school group, now conducting a wide- 
soread safety drive in cooperation with 
the War Production Fund to Conserve 
Manpower. 

Mr. Johnson joined the North America 
in 1916 to organize its special risks de- 
partment and to assist in underwriting 
special hazards affecting large manu- 
facturing plants. Prev-ously he had been 
associated with the Factory Insurance 
Association and the New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Association. 





Md. Women Hear Artist; 
All Pass Management Course 


Eleonor Reindollar, staff artist at the 
Academy of Science, Baltimore, was the 
speaker at the April meetine of the In- 
surance Women of Maryland. Her topic 
was “Indians,” and was illustrated by 
colored slides. Miss Reindollar also ex- 
hibited Indian beaded articles, musical 
instruments and pottery. 

All the members of the association 
who took the course of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents on 
“Acency Management” have passed with 
flying colors. The organization is now 
arranging a card party for April 30 to 
raise funds to be used to send a local 
delegation to the national convention in 
June. 


Fire Association Transfers 
Barnes to Albany, N. Y. 


President Otho E. Lane, Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, announces trans- 
fer of Special Agent John A. Barnes to 
eastern New York State, headquarters 
at Albany, to succeed Wallace D. Wil- 
liams, Jr, who has reported for duty 
as a’ member of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps of the Army of the United States. 
Mr. Barnes, prior to his transfer to this 
field. was for six years attached to west- 
ern New York State field office at Roch- 
ester. Previously he held various under- 
writing assignments at the head office. 





Interstate Rating Meeting 
Postponed to April 29 


A meeting of the fire and casualty 
company subcommittees on interstate 
rating scheduled for April 28 at the 
request of the New York Insurance De- 
partment has been postponed to April 
29 to avoid conflict with the meeting 
in New York City of the insurance sec- 
tion of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on April 28. 


- 


ST. PAUL AGENTS BUY BONDS 


The Insurance Exchange of St. Paul 
has purchased another $1,000 victory war 
bond, making $7,000 which the exchange 
now has invested in the war effort. 








Loss Bureau Changes In 


Albany and White Plains 


The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu 
reau, Inc., announces that J. B. Quisen 
berry has been appointed  assistan 
branch manager at Albany, N. Y. Fo 
some years he has been branch man 
ager at White Plains, N. Y. His ar 
pointment will add substantially to th 
facilities of the Albany office. H. |] 
Wainwright, since January, 1937, seni 
staff adjuster at White Plains, succeed 
Mr. Quisenberry as branch manager. 

L. F. McIntyre, for several mont! 
district supervisor at the Albany offic: 
has been transferred to the metropolita 
department in New York City. 





Canadian Institute to Aid 


Students in Armed Services 


In the belief that a number of men 
bers of the Insurance Institute of Mont 
real, who are at present with the armed 
forces both in Canada and the United 
States, wish to continue their studies, it 
is announced by the institute council 
that they have evolved a plan which will 
make such studies possible. The insti 
tute announces that it will provide cop 
ies of lectures or outlines on subjects 
shown in the syllabus, and will also pro 
vide sample questions which may be an- 
swered and sent back to the institute so 
that criticisms and helpful suggestions 
may be returned to the students. 


ONTARIO FIRE LOSSES DROP 

There was a noticeable reversal in th 
trend of fire losses in Ontario during th 
first quarter of 1943, compared with 194, 
according to figures just issued from tli: 
office of the fire marshal of the province. 
The first three months of the year say 
3,613 fires create a total loss of $2,393,605 
and an insurance loss of $1,931,338, In 
the same period of last year there were 
4,416 fires, a total loss of $2,628,315, and 
an insurance loss ‘of $2,295,971. This 
meant a reduction of 803 in the number 
of fires, a drop of $234,710 in total fix 
loss and a reduction of $364,633 in th: 
insurance loss. 








FIRE ASS’N CHANGE IN OHIO 

President Otho E. Lane, Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, announces transfer 
of Special Agent Ralph N. Fey to the 
southwestern Ohio field, headquarters ai 
Cincinnati, to succeed R. S. Winnard., 
resigned. Mr. Fey is a native of Ohio 
and a graduate of Miami University at 
Oxford, O. After gaining experience in 
the underwriting department at the head 
office, Philadelphia, he was assigned 
special agency duties in connection wit) 
the northeastern Ohio field, headquir 
ters at Cleveland, where he has been | 
cated for two years. 





CANADIAN FIRE MARSHALS 
The annual meetings of the Assoc a 
tion of Canadian Fire Marshals and thie 
Dominion Fire Prevention Associatio" 
will be held at the Seigniory Club in 
Quebec from May 20 to 23. It is exp: 
ed that the joint conference will be «ai! 
dressed by Lieut.-Col. William A. Br 
er of the Office of Civilian Defense at 
Washington. 


FORMER FIELDMEN PROMOTED 

Two former Seattle fieldmen now s« 
ing in the armed forces have been | 
moted. Hallock H. Bartlett, fornx 
with the St. Paul Group, is now a | 
tenant stationed at Seattle, and R. \ 
Davis, formerly with Crum & Fors 
has been promoted from ensign to | 
tenant in the Coast Guard. 


FIFTY-THREE FINISH COURS! 

Fifty-three members of the Sout! 
California Fire Underwriters Association 
have successfully completed the course 
in fire insurance conducted by the as 
ciation and have been presented 
letters of graduation by Chairman E. 
Dunn of the educational committee. 
cording to President Vincent S. Kera 
the average attendance at the lectu 
was seventy. 
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THE AMERICA FORE 


INSURANCE & INDEMNITY GROUP 


® 
gents can benefit 


Covered?” in 
tion work 


America Fore a 
by using “Am I 
their sales promo 


Agents who have used 


“Am I Covered?” 
say: 


t; “First four 
Massachusetts agen 
booklets used produced $100 in 


premiums. 


- “I would like 
w jersey agent: 
<a be record to the effect = 
he booklet has been very va 
able to me in the — : 
new accounts and en ee 
already obtained for this 
four new accounts. 


e 
nt; “Have secured 


in about 50% 
sed with 


Delaware age 
additional insurance 2 
of cases where we have 


ients.” 
clien’ ‘ 


7m d one 
as agent: Produce 
policy $147.50 premium. $327.00 in 
premiums to date. 
® 


any insurance company: 
in writing policy No. a Sali 
a premium of $560.00. 


“So far, received 


. t: : 
Maine ager ies, total premiums 


twelve new lines, 
$435.96." 
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Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


He is experienced in the 
prep ion of policies to 
meet your requirements; 
he is always available in 
the event of loss: he rep- 
resents a company of this 
strong. capital stock group 
which bas paid out more 
than a billion dollars in 
claims since 1853. We will 
gladly furnish you his 
name on request. Write 
to the company at 80 
Maiden Lane, New York. 










need this 


FREE Booklet 


‘Am I adequately insured?” is the 

question that flashes through your 
mind whenever disaster comes 
close to you or your property. 


You can determine to your own 
satisfaction just what insurance 
you have or need by using this 
handy booklet, '‘'Am I Covered?”’. 
It describes in simple language 
all the essential kinds of property 
and liability insurance*available. | 


In addition it has a place to re- 
cord your insurance and to inven- 
tory your household possessions; 
which is extremely important in 
case of loss. 


After making this check-up, the 
agent of the Fidelity-Phenix, or 
any of the companies listed below, 
can show you the most practical 
way of combining your insurance 
for the best protection at the 
least cost. 


Send us your name and address 
NOW and ''Am I Covered?” will 


be sent you promptly without 
obligation. 


* Exclusive of business coverages. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE . NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


ERNARD M. CULVER 
President 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


comprising the followi 
prising the following companies Vice President 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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Gulledge Elected President With Wood- 
ward Vice President; Southgate 
and Others Honored 


S. LL. Gulledge of Albemarle was 
elected president of the North Carolina 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents at the 
fort <th annual meeting at Greens- 
bor last week. Other officcers were 
clected as follows: vice president, 
Thomas H. Woodward: secretary, John 


|. Henderson; treasurer, A. b. Morgan; 


director district 2, Walker Tavlor; di- 
rector district 4, R. D. Wimberley; di- 
rector district 6, Gilbert Bell; director 
district 8, W. A. Harbison; national state 
director, R. L. Price, and executive sec- 


retary, S. G. Otstot. 

The convention unanimously agreed to 
upport the public relations campaign of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. The Thomas Gresham Redden 
awarded to the Elizabeth Citv 

Exchange for outstanding 


cup was 
Insurance 


work in the war damage insurance cam- 
paien. The Louis M. Connor cup was 
awarded to Edward Fortner ot Spruce 


Pine for his activities in the war dam- 
ave campaign. The C. W. Coghill plaque 
vas awarded to Past President Thomas 
I. Southgate of Durham for his efforts 
in the promotion of the new constitution 
of the National Association of Insurance 
\vents last year. 


Holds Camiiallaatets Notice 
To Agent Is Insufficient 


\ fire insurance agent is not the legal 
igent of one of his clients to the extent 
that an insurance company can cancel 
a policy merely by notifying the agent 
that the Lager is canceled, Judge Louis 


I. Bunge ruled in a memorandum de- 
cision at off ire tating Wash., denying the 
New York Underwriters a retrial of 


A. W. Codd. 


suit brought by 


The suit arose over fire insurance on 
a lumber plant destroyed by fire Sep- 
tember 3, 1939. The judge ruled that 
there was no duty on Codd’s part to 
notify the company that he was not 
accepting the cancellation when he 
learned that the policy had been can- 


celed without notice to him. The opin- 
ion upheld the $5,000 verdict given Codd 
against the company in a jury trial. 
NO FLORIDA AGENTS’ “MEETING 

No convention this vear is the deci- 
sion of the Florida Insurance Agents 
Association. Taking its place will be a 
one-day conference at Jacksonville June 
8 at which time will be considered a 
directors’ recommendation for a graded 
commission set up on workmen’s com- 
pensation business. Two plans are of- 
fered, each calling for a slight reduction 
in commissions on $750,000 of business 
or more, with a like reduction in the 
expense factor contributed by the insur- 
ance companies. 

MRS. JESSIE SCHOEPF DIES 

Nee rvices were ae in Cincinnati, April 

for Mrs. Jessie C 

Insurance agent. She died in Booth 
Memorial Hospital in Covington, Ky. 
She was the widow of Alexander Schoepf 
and for many vears after the death of 
her husband, Mrs. 
C. ©. Rothier 
later with the 
ince Agency. 


Insurance Agency and 
eureka Security [nsur- 


Schoepf, a former 


Shoepf was with the 








Marsh & McLennan Advance 
Kelleher and Apsey 


Ernest B. Neal, vice president of 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., in Boston, 
has announced the appointment of Mi- 
chael T. Kelleher as a vice president and 
of Robert S. Apsey as an assistant vice 
president. Mr. Kelleher was formerly 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of Mas- 
sachusetts and is preminent in civic af- 
fairs. Heisa — of the Cambridge 
Trust Co. and the Copley Plaza Hotel. 

Mr. Apsey was graduated from North- 
eastern University School of Law and 
has served as an independent broker 
and service representative of Marsh & 
McLennan until its — incorporation. 


Thereafter he was manager of marine 
and loss departments of the Boston of- 
fice. He will continue in these duties 


and those of general office management. 


Indianapolis » Wesent Elect 
Florence Kirch President 


Florence Kirch has been elected presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Association of 
Insurance Women. Other officers are 
Laura Royce, vice president; Frances 
Collins, recording secretary; Lorene 
siehl, correspondine secretary, and Ann 


Mootz, treasurer. The hoard of direc- 
tors consists of Connie Condon, Evelyn 
Calloway, Beatrice James, LaRue Hayes 
and Elizabeth Augustus. 

At the next meeting of the group H. 


agent of the National 
“Use and Occu- 


W. Mullins, state 
Fire Group, will talk on 
pancy Insurance.” 


Westchester Agents Meet 


Kenneth L. Metz, Scarsboro, was 
elected president of the Westchester 
County Association of Local Agents at 
the annual meeting in Mamaroneck, N. 
Y., Tuesday evening. Vice president is 
William A. Kleine, Bronxville; secre- 
tary and treasurer, William F. Kolbe, 
New Rochelle; directors, Murray Lent, 
White Plains; Theodore Raul, New Ro- 
chelle, and J. K. Huntington, New Ro- 
chelle. President David A. North of 
the National Association spoke on pub- 
lic relations. 





S. C. AGENTS SET DATES 

The South Carolina Association of In- 
surance Agents will hold its annual 
meeting June 16 and 17 at the Columbia 
Hotel, Columbia, S. C. The meeting 
will convene on the sixteenth at a lunch- 
eon and a banquet will be held that 
evening. 


JOHN D. SAINT IS SPEAKER 









Talks to New Orleans _ Insurance 

Women; Calls Insurance Choicest 

Field of Commercial Endeavor 

John D. Saint, manager of the insur- 
ance department of Latter & Blum, as 
representative of the Louisiana Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, addressed the 
April meeting of the Insurance Women 
of New Orleans. It was the first dinner 
gathering of the club and was attended 
by seventy-five. Jesides Mr. Saint, 
James J. Lynch, vice president of the 
New Orleans Insurance Exchange was 
a guest and made a brief talk. 

Mr. Saint spoke on the advantages 
of organization and the opportunities 
women have to broaden their knowledge 
of insurance. He told the insurance 
women that they are employed in “the 
choicest field of commercial endeavor” 
and that insurance employment is “the 
nation’s best bet for full-time employ- 


ment in times of war, peace, boom or 
depression.” 
Because insurance keeps in adjust- 


ment with the needs and changing con- 
ditions of the times, Mr. Saint said the 
outlook for the women’s organization 
“seems to be in the place where right- 
ful thinking and long range planning 
serves the individual as well as_ the 
nation.” 





CONTINUES FORSHAY AGENCY 


Widow of National Association Past 
President to Assume Active Man- 
agement of Business 
The Forshay Loan & Insurance Agen- 
cv at Anita, Ia. will be continued by 
Mrs. Wilma M. Forshay, widow of the 
late R. W. Forshay, immediate past 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. Mr. Forshay died 

April 1 from a heart attack. 

The agency was established by his 
father in 1894 and the son left the 
University of Iowa to work with his 
father in operating the agency in 1923. 
Mrs. Forshay will direct and assume 
active management of the agency with 
Mrs. Bell Forshay, widow of the late 
B. D. Forshay, to share in it. 

The agency will have the benefit of 
the continued services of Mrs. Geraldine 


Gipple, secretary to Mr. Forshay, and 
his office assistant for the last few 
years. An outside solicitor will be se- 
lected later. 





Mrs. Margaret Nukow Heads 


Milwaukee Insurance W omen 
Mrs. Margaret Nukow of the W. 
Chamberlain Insurance Agency has been 
elected president of the Milwaukee In- 
surance Women’s Club, which will en- 
tertain the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Women, 
June 16-19. Joanna Surges, Home In- 
surance Co., was elected vice president; 
Eleanor Rodenwald, Talsky agency, 
treasurer; Delphine Boyle, Phoenix In- 
surance Co., corresponding secretary, and 
Margaret Petzke, J. L. Swartout Co., 

recording secretary. 

Lucille McDermott, Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corp., has been named gen- 
eral chairman for the national conven- 
tion and Mrs. Nukow and Betty Young, 
H. B. Otten agency, were named official 


delegates to the national convention. 
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Wade Fetzer, Jr., to Address 


Insurance Advertising Men 


Wade Fetzer, Jr., vice president of 
W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago, and 
chairman of the committee on educa- 
tion and public relations of the Illinois 
Insurance Agents, will 
address the morning session of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference at its 
one-day spring meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, May 5. The 
subject of Mr. Fetzer’s address will be 
“Make No Little Plans.” 

Mr. Fetzer began his insurance career 
in 1925 as a life insurance salesman. 
Shortly after the American College of 
Life Underwriters was formed, he took 
their examinations and was awarded the 
Chartered Life Underwriter Deerce. 
During the early vears of the CLU pro- 
gram he served in the review course 
conducted under the auspices of the 
life underwriters’ association in the ca- 
pacity of instructor in economics. In 
1929 he was made supervisor and shortly 
thereafter assistant manager and then 
associate manager of the life depart- 
ment of W. A. Alexander & Co. Always 
a student of insurance sales promotion, 
Mr. Fetzer has gained a national repu- 
tation as an authority on insurance ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 





Iowa Agents to Honor 


Memory of Forshay May 10 

The Iowa Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold a special meeting at 
the Hotel Fort in Des Moines, May 10, 
at which David A. North, national presi- 
dent, will be the principal speaker, it is 
announced by Robert Andrews of Sioux 


City, state president. Preceding the 
affair the executive committee of the 
Iowa Association will hold a meeting 


on Sunday afternoon. 

The purpose of the state meeting will 
be two-fold with a testimonial to R. WV. 
Forshay of Anita, immediate past presi- 
dent of the National Association, who 
died April 1, and presentation of the 
new public relations program to tlic 
local agents. 

A brief testimonial session, tentative- 
ly set for 11 a. m, will be held Mon- 
day morning to honor Mr. Forsliay. 
Following a noon luncheon, President 
North will present the new public re- 
lations program. Mr. North is making 
a special trip to Des Moines to attend 
the meeting. 





Thompson Renominated As 


Suburban Agents’ President 


Richmond E. Thompson, president 0! 
the Suburban New York Association of 
Local Agents for several years, has heen 
renominated for that office. The on ial 


meeting of the association will be eld 
next Thursday, April 29, at Block all 
on South William Street, New York 
City. Other officers nominated are a> 


first vice president, John Kilby; 
president, Clarence R 
Howard “A. Janics, 
Behrendt. 


follows: 
second — vice 
Knickman; secretary, 
and treasurer, William J. 
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Wauen the immortal Jefferson was Secretary 
of State in the early, troubled days of the Re- 
public, he lived at 57 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Not as picturesque or as celebrated as his 
famous establishment at Monticello, the resi- 
dence at Maiden Lane is none the less asso- 
ciated with many significant incidents in the 
history of our country. 

As we celebrate the bicentenary of Thomas 
Jefferson’s birth this year, it is worthy of note 
that many happy coincidences exist in Jeffer- 
son’s life and in that of the Home Insurance 
Company. The site of his residence, above, is 
now the main office of the Home. The company 
was founded on the One Hundred and Tenth 
anniversary of Jefferson’s birth—April 13, 
1853. And therefore the Home celebrates its 


Ninetieth Anniversary Year 
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Ninetieth birthday this year on the date that 
the nation celebrates the Two Hundredth anni- 
versary of Jefferson’s natal day. 
Accordingly, it is with particular pride and 
pleasure as Americans that we join in the 
national tribute to the man who was in his 
lifetime the conscience, as he is today regarded 
as a principal founder, of the American de- 
mocracy which we are now fighting to defend. 
The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s 


leading insurance protector of American Homes and 


the Homes of American Industry. 


«THE HOME * 
Sannrance Company 


NEW YORK 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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Insurance Written On 
Louisiana State Risks 


AVERAGE RATE IS LOWERED 





Advisory Board of Insurance Men Stud- 
ied Risks; Numerous Agents in 
State Share in Business 

Average rates of .228 fire and .157 
tornado on all pronerties of the State 
of Louisiana have been promulgated by 
the Louisiana Rating & Fire Prevention 
Bureau and approved by the Louisiana 
Insurance Commission. About two years 
ago a group of ten leading companies 
wrote the state’s business, which now 
totals $42,090,794 fire and $30,076,794 tor- 
nado, at average rates of .253 fire and 
186 tornado for five years. There were 
several subsequent changes but the bu- 
reau’s confirmed average is substantially 
lower than the original quotation. 

This is the first time in history that 
the state has had a comprehensive in- 
surance program and it has actually 
benefited by the Insurance Commission 
approved forms and rates. Compared 
to the so-called “cut rates” at which 
the business was formerly written it is 
estimated the state has effected a sav- 
ings of approximately 30%. 

Personnel of Committee 

The companies issuing the master 

policies and their representatives who 


formed the advisory board are as fol- 
lows: Aetna Fire, A. J. Bolles, state 
agent; Home, E. R. Pope, state agent; 
Kidelity-Phenix, Marion B. Warren, 
state agent; Automobile, H. F. Foster, 
IJr., state agent; United States Fire, 
Lake Dupree, special agent; London & 
Lancashire, Sam G. Peters, state agent; 
liremen’s, Gibson Stevenson, — state 
agent; Providence Washington, God- 
chaux & Mayer, general agents; Fed- 
eral, Leon Irwin general agency; Hart- 


ford, Claude Dupree, special agent. 

In addition to these companies a part 
of the line is written at a deviation 
from the published rate in the General 


of Seattle, represented by the Parker- 
son general agency of Lafayette. 

The state’s casualty business is also 
written under a comprehensive insur- 


combined commis- 
business are 
hundred 


ance program. The 
sions on fire and casualty 
distributed among nearly three 


agents 


OPPOSE R. I. OMNIBUS BILL 


Spokesmen for National Board and 
American Mutual Alliance Want 
Measure Rewritten 

A. O'Neill, Pawtucket city solici- 

tor, represented the National Board of 

Fire Underwriters at a hearing on the 

omnibus insurance bill proposed in 

Rhode Island by State Insurance Com- 

missioner J. Austin Carroll, designed to 

strengthen state control of the indus ry 
insurance agents, and to 
establish a five-member board of insur- 





John 


excepting life 


ance qualification. 

Mr. O'Neill objected to the comoli- 
cated structure of the bill and said that 
while it was introduced to remove 
abuses, it would freeze in agents guilty 
of the presumed abuses. 

Also opposing the bill was former 
Lieutenant Governor Raymond E. Jor- 
dan, representing the American Mutual 
Alliance. He said it 1s not in the pub- 
lic interest “to put haphazard legisla- 
tion on the statute books.” The Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance, he said is not op- 
posed to the objective of the bill but it 
should be rewritten in entirety. 

Commissioner Carroll, at the close of 
the hearing, said he hoped he would 
have an opportunity to go over the bill 
with the committee privately. He said 
representatives of the largest com- 
panies in Rhode Island had reviewed the 
measure and have no objection to it. 





U. & O. SALES IN OREGON 


Commissioner Seth B. 
Thompson of Oregon advises that to 
date there has been no decrease in use 
and occupancy business in spite of the 
new and higher rates on this type of 
coverage. It is found that this type of 
coverage is in demand by business firms 
in view of priorities and lack of mate- 
rials. 


Insurance 





NAMES TWO NEW DIRECTORS 

The Carolina Insurance Co. of WI- 
PP soci N. C., member of the Home 
Fleet of companies, announces appoint- 
ment of Marsden Bellamy and Howard 
A. Penton, both of Wilmington, as di- 
rectors of the company. Mr. Bellamy 
is an attorney and Mr. Penton is head 
of a wholesale and retail coal company. 


Complete Underwriting 
and Claims Service 


INLAND MARINE = 


CASUALTY = FIRE 


80 John Street > New York 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 3-9800 


George W. Kuchler 


President :} 








Dewey Vetoes Fire Bill 
On Explosion Powers 


Governor Dewey of New York has 
vetoed the bill permitting fire’ insur- 
ance companies to write damage to 
property resulting from all kinds of 
explosion except that originating within 
steam boilers of fly wheels located in 
insured buildings. This came somewhat 
as a surprise to fire companies as the 
bill passed the legislature with opposi- 
tion from only one specialty line cas- 
ualty company. 





N. Y. C. Pond, Blue Goose, 
Dinner-Meeting April 28 


New York City Pond of Blue Goose 
will hold a dinner meeting on Wednes- 
day evening, April 28, at the Downtown 
Athletic Club, 18 West Street, New York 
City. Most Loyal Gander Robert F. 
Moore will preside and a large number 
of new members will be obligated. A 


business session will be held at 5:30 

p. m., preceding the dinner. 
Entertainment features will include 

Miss Jean Gerard, accordionist, Miaco, 


magician, and showing of the National 
League baseball film, “Safe at Home.” 
Dinner tickets are priced at $2.50 a per- 
son and may be obtained through 
Wielder Ed Dart at 99 John Street. 








Departments— 
CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 

















American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1913 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York 


Losses paid exceed Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 

















E. U. Richards Dies; 
Long Insurance Career 


WAS IN PUBLISHING BUSINESS 





Vice President and Director of Record- 
ing and Statistical Corporation in 
Recent Years 





E. U. Richards, first vice president 
and director of the Recording & Sta- 
tistical Corporation, died early Tuesday 


morning, April 20, after a long illness 
at his home, 27 Washington Square 
North, New York City. 


Mr. Richards was born March 3, 1880, 
in Ohio, and was educated at West Vir- 
ginia University, receiving the degrees 
of A.B., B.S. and M.E. After gradua- 
tion he went with the Ohio Inspection 
Bureau as an electrical inspector and 
was with the bureau until 1911. He was 
chief engineer for several years and dur- 
ing the last two years of his service was 
assistant manager of the bureau. 

In 1911 he joined the engineering de- 
partment of the National Board, leaving 
a year or two later to go to the im- 
proved risks department of the Conti- 
nental Insurance Co. In 1914 he was 
elected secretary of the Eastern Union, 
which position he occupied until Juty, 
1917, when he became assistant general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Later he was secretary 
and general manager of the Automobile 
Underwriters Conference. 

Mr. Richards was one of the founders 
of the Ohio Valley Publishing Co. of 
Parkersburg, W. Va. and Danville, III, 
a concern engaged in the printing and 
distribution of fire insurance rates, man- 
uals, etc. In 1925 this concern was 
merged with the Library Bureau, the 
predecessor company of the Recording 
& Statistical Corporation. 

Mr. Richards was a member of tlic 
Drug & Chemical Club of New York. 
He is survived by his widow, two sons 
and one daughter. Funeral services were 
held Thursday and interment will le at 
Marietta, O. 





HEADS WOMEN OF ROCHESTER 

Margaret M. Sergeant is president o! 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Insurance Wo- 
men’s Association, Eleanor Calkiis 1s 
vice president, Esther Schonleber, sec- 
retary, and Alma Pavia, treasurer. \iss 
Sergeant is secretary of the Lous ©. 
Hock Agency and holds both agents 
and broker’s licenses. 





D. E. WITT’S DAUGHTER W:D 

Miss Nancy A. Witt, daughter «/ D. 
Edward Witt, Virginia state agen’ lor 
the New Hampshire Fire with L) uch- 
burg headquarters, was married revent- 
ly to Thomas Caldwell, reserve ofh- 
cer in the United States Navy, wo !s 
now stationed at Cornell Universit, ¢n- 
gaged in training naval recruits. 





LEAVES ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
Adolph Freret has resigned as @ |jus- 
ter for the Fire Companies’ Adjust ent 
Bureau, New Orleans, to go with a wat 
industry ina technical capacity. 
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Vm. B. Miller t to wren 
American as Secretary 


& M. 





lias Served as President of Virginia 
Company Since 1940; For Years 
With Great American 





\William B. Miller, who resigned earlier 

s month as president of the Virginia 

-« & Marine, will become secretary 

the American of Newark, taking up 

duties at the head office on May 17. 
fhe son of a banker in Staunton, Va., 
\ir. Miller attended Carnegie Institute 
Technology and the University of 
Pittsburgh but, before graduation, vol- 
unteered in 1917 for service in the United 
States Army. Following a year in 
france he returned to the United States 
and was employed by the North Caro- 
lna Home as snecial agent in North 
Carolina from 1920 to 1925. 

lor the next three years he was spe- 
cal agent for the Westchester Fire in 
North and South Carolina, Georgia and 
\labama, resigning then to enter the 
cal agency business in Asheville, N.C. 
lhree years later he became special 
agent for companies of the Great Ameri- 
can Group in New York State and from 
1931 to 1936 was assistant manager of 
the New York City department of the 
Great American. In 1937 he was made 
an assistant secretary and served in this 
position until 1940 when he resigned to 
hecome president of the Virginia Fire 
& Marine. 

Mr. Miller’s experience and familiarity 
with New York City and the Southeast- 
ern territory makes his service of par- 
ticular value to the American, where it 
has a large and growing business. His 
wide experience as president of a com- 
pany brings additional strength to the 
management staff of the American In- 
surance Group. 


Three Directors of Virginia F. & M. 


The Virginia F. & M. has recently 
elected three directors to fill vacancies. 
They are Overton Dennis, Harry H. 
\ugustine and Preston B. Watt. Mr. 
Dennis is one of the owners of the Old 
Dominion Oil Co. of Richmond. He is 
also president of the Yellow Cab Co. 
of Virginia. Mr. Augustine is president 
of the State-Planters Bank & Trust Co. 
of Richmond and Mr. Watt is executive 
vice president of the Virginia Trust Co. 
of that city. 

No successor to Mr. 
dent has been selected. 
man is William H. Palmer, Jr., whose 
iather, the late Colonel William H. 
Palmer, was president of the company 
lor many years. The company had been 
Without a president for several years 
when Mr, Miller was named to head it. 


Miller as presi- 
The board chair- 


W. @. A, anit: 
(Continued from Page 1) 


thout experience and upon the impulse 
domination.” 
rhe report of Chairman Buck included 
interpretation of the general agency 
ile of the association, which states that 
order for a general agent to qualify 
r membership he must have jurisdic- 
nm of an entire State. This rule was 
irified by an amendment whereby in 
case of Illinois, Cook County in the 
ure is to be considered a separate 
lic tion, 
Other matters touched on in the report 
luded the rule regarding non-policy 
riting agents, which was refined. This 
le, as it now stands, prevents an es 
blished recording agent from becoming 
non-recording agent unless he sacri- 
es 5% in the commission scale. 





\NDIDATE FOR GRAND KEEPER 
The Seattle (Wash.) Pond of the Blue 
se has selected E. W. Trenbath, spe- 
agent for the Norwich Union Group 
| most loyal gander of the Seattle 
md as the organization’s candidate for 
rand keeper of the golden goose egg. 


| 


MANY WILL HEAR BROADCAST 


Form Local Creme to eo Jesse Jones 
on Insurance and War Next Wednes- 
day, Madden Urges 
Representatives of all branches of the 
insurance industry are doing a “bang- 
up job,” in bringing to the attention of 
the public the broadcast on “Insurance 
and the War Effort,” on Wednesday, 
April 28, at which Jesse Jones, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, will be principal 
speaker, according to James L. Mad- 
den, chairman of the insurance division 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which is sponsoring the 

broadcast. 

The radio program will be on the air 
over the Blue Network during a lunch- 
eon meeting of the division at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, for half an hour, 
beginning at 1:45 p. m. Eastern War 
Time. 

Mr. Madden says attention on the 
program is being focused through news- 
paper and radio advertising and other 
means and that within the industry it- 
self many offices will interrupt their 
work long enough for employes to lis- 
ten to the broadcast in their own of- 
fices. In some cities, agents’ associa- 
tions are arranging special meetings 
with local chambers of commerce to hear 
it. Mr. Madden urges all insurance men 


N. Y. EX-FIELDMEN’S DINNER 


Annual Affair at Hotel Biltmore on 
April 28; Entertainment Omitted 
Because of the War 
The New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society 
will hold its twenty-first annual dinner 
at the Biltmore Hotel in New York City 
next Wednesday evening, April 28, at 
6:30 p. m. This will be preceded by a 
half hour reception. There will be no 
entertainment this year because of war 
conditions, but more time will be pro 
vided to develop friendships and to 

reminisce. 

Walter E. Howe is 
standing committee of the 
Harry Miller vice chairman. 
H. Kraemer is acting secretary. 
members are Harry Barley, Frank 
Burke, Walter C. Howe, Sr., J. S. Kine, 
Richard S. Kissam, FE. A. Merkle, J. HI. 
Mott, Alex Ross and C. A. Tillotson. 


chairman of the 
society with 
Herman 

Other 





and women to organize local groups to 
hear the program. 
Among the cooperating organizations 


are the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, American Life Convention, 
American Mutual Alliance, Association 


Executives, Na 
Insurance Agents 
Life Un 


of Casualty & Surety 
tional Association of 
and National Association of 
derwriters. 





Actual size reproduction of ad- 
vertisement in our ADVERTISING 
AIDS TO AGENTS. Write for 
“packet” containing timely ad- 
vertising, direct-mail and follow- 
up suggestions. 


GROUP 
55 FIETH AVENUE: NEW YORK 
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Houston Pacific Coast 
Manager of Fire Assn. 


GOING NOW TO SAN FRANCISCO 


Has Been Secretary at Home Office in 
Philadelphia; Formerly Assistant 
U. S. Manager of Northern 


Otho E. Lane, president of the Fire 
Association Group, announces appoint 
ment of William M. Houston as Pacific 
Coast 


manager. He will take up Ins 





Conway Studios, Ine 
WILLIAM M. HOUSTON 


duties at San Francisco on or before 
May l. 

Mr. Houston is a native of Colorado 
After his graduation trom the University 
of Colorado in 1927 he began his in ut 
ance career as clerk in the head office 
of the Niagara Fire in New York. 

In 1929 he was ass ged his first field 
position by that company 

Later he was associated with the 
America Fore Group, and was called 
to their Southeastern department at At 
lanta in an executive capacity In 1935 
he joined the Northern Assurance in 
New York as executive special agent, 
from which he resigned the of as 
sistant United States manager to become 
secretary of the Fire Association Group 
in its general underwriting department 
at the head office in Philadelphia 


post 


Phoenix-London Easter 
Gifts to Men in Services 


Trustees of the Phoenix-London Em 


ployes War Fund, tn line with their plan 
of sending mail and gifts to employes 
in the service, have this week sen 
money orders, enclosed in appropriate 
Easter cards to every man and women 
on their honor roll, which to date num 
bers 155. This represents the fifth oc 
casion during the past year that ¢ 

ployes now in the armed forees hav 


been similarly remembered. 
Interesting and cheerful 

come back to the home 

Phoenix-London Group from practically 


letters hay 


office of the 


every corner of the globe. They relat 
many unusual experiences and report 
cordial visits to the group’s offices over 
seas. 

Eas tees of the war fund in complete 
charge of raising and distributing the 
rt 4 include Lydia Matthews, presi 
dent; Mary McLean, vice presiden 
Dorothy Reddy, treasurer; Marjort 
Power, secretary; Barbara Hector 


Josephine  Mitls- 


Katherine Keating 
paugh and Vera a 


SCHOLTZ HEADS JUNIOR BOARD 

Joseph D. Scholtz, Jr., solicitor with 
the Sterling § G. Thompson \eency, 
Louisville, Ky., a former Mayo 
of Louisville, was elected president o 
the Junior Board of Trade, Louisville, 
at the annual meeting April 15. 


a son Ol 
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Small Reports on Work 
Of Laboratories in War 


ANNUAL MEETING IN CHICAGO 
Engineers Talk on Qere to Government 
Agencies; Emergency Require- 
ments Lower Standards 


\lvah Small, president of the Under- 
Laboratories, spoke before the 
meeting of the organization at 
\pril 16, on the work of the 
reducing fire, accidents 


writers’ 
annual 
Chicago, 
laboratories in 
and crime. 

“To reduce or prevent loss of life and 
property from fire, crime and casualty— 





Moffett Studio 
SMALL 


ALVAH 


purpose—” he said, “is a 
more 


our chartered 
patriotic accomplishment and duty, 
so in wartime than during peace. 

“Our contribution has helped to make 
the nation’s ash heap smaller in 1942 and 
to save lives and limbs for production, 
and | believe was a definite help toward 
victory.” 

Protect Service Men 


Reports of the seven engineering de- 


partments in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco, Mr. Small said, testified 
to what is being done to protect men 
in military service from injury by fire 


and accident, to protect workers in fac- 
tories and homes and to safeguard the 
production of essential war goods from 
the hazards of fire, explosion, accident 
and sabotage. 

Much of the work of the laboratories 
since the United States entered the war, 
Mr. Small said, has been to check on 
the safety of many products which were 
redesigned to use less critical and more 
plentiful materials. In spite of short- 
ages of the many commonly used ma- 
terials which are now on the critical 
list, Mr. Small said that fire doors, ex- 
tinguishers, fire hose, alarm systems, 
lighting fixtures, electric switches, fire- 
resistive roofing and hundreds of other 
products affecting safety must continue 
to be manufactured. 

In considering substitute materials for 
such products Mr. Small pointed out 
that the laboratories bears in mind that 
now, more than ever before, it is nec- 
essary to uphold safety, for these war- 
time products which find their way into 
factories, warehouses, munitions plants, 
barracks and transport facilities, are an 
integral part of the planned production, 
training, housing and_ transportation 
necessary for victory. Fires or explo- 
caused by failure, and injuries to 
personnel, definitely benefit the Axis, 
he said. 


sions 


Shepard With WPB 
Robert B. Shepard, chief electrical 
engineer, currently on leave and serving 
as chief of the products branch, con- 
servation division of the War Produc- 
tion Board, reported that the scarcity 


of rubber commonly used as the insula- 
tion of electrical wires has led to the 
de velopment of new types of insulation 
ranging from special types of paper to 
polyvinyl thermo plastics, and that many 
of these new insulations have been test- 
ed by the electrical department and 
found satisfactory. 

Emergency requirements modifying 
many of the laboratories’ standards have 
been developed, Mr. Shepard said, in 
— cases lowering the factors of safe- 

, but they are to remain in effect dur- 
ing the war emergency only. 

John A. Neale, chief engineer, said 
that the laboratories’ facilities are being 
used freely by a number of Government 
agencies. 

Neale on OCD 

“For the Office of Civilian Defense,” 
said Mr. Neale, “we have tested numer- 
ous types of stirrup pumps and hose, 
and we have also investigated the fire 


hazard of special types of portable 
chimneys, other than masonry, for de- 
fense housing.” 

“Another activity,” Mr. Neale report- 


ed, “which has extended to rather ma- 
jor proportions is the instruction in fire 
protection, of classes of safety inspec- 
tors being trained by the explosives 
safety section of the Office of Chief 
of Ordnance, and by the internal se- 
curity section of the Office of Provost 
Marshal General of the United States 
Army. For a good part of the year 
classes were held at the Chicago testing 
station of the laboratories five days each 


week and lectures and demonstrations 
were given by staff members.” 
Chief Engineer Neale was loaned by 


the laboratories several times during 1942 
to the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
at Washington. 

Smith on Gases and Oils 

“An outstanding activity of the gases 
and oils department,” reported Engineer 
kK. J. Smith, “was the investigation of 
a nestable type four gallon pump tank 
fire extinguisher, of several other types 
of fire extinguishers using less critical 
materials and the development of spe- 
cifications for these devices.” 

The four gallon extinguisher men- 
tioned is the type being supplied in 
large numbers to the OCD and also to 
the Army. 

Researches on such subjects as the 
spontaneous ignition of rubber buffings 
produced by a process for recapping 
automobile tires, the fire hazard of mus- 
tard oil and the explosive reactions of 
aluminum, magnesium, sodium, zine and 
other alloys, with carbon tetrachloride 
and with  trichlorethylene, occupied 
much of the time of the chemical de- 
partment, announced Asa H. Nuckolls, 
chemical engineer and nationally known 
explosion expert. 

Nuckolls on Explosive Vapors 

“We have also tested the effectiveness 
of electrically conductive flooring and 
electrically conductive shoes for pre- 
venting static electrical discharges which 
may cause explosions in shell loading 
plants, hospital operating rooms or other 
places where explosive vapors may be 
present,” Mr. Nuckolls said. 

A special research on window glass 
reinforcement as related to bombing 
raids was described by Sydney V. James, 
engineer of the casualty and automotive 
department. This research was carried 
on in collaboration with the chemical 
department at the Lemont, IIl., high ex- 
plosion station of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. 

“Other investigations during the year 
covered such things as a line of gaso- 
line tractors, anti-slip flooring, a black- 


AMEND RATES ON LOGGING 


Washington and Oregon Bureaus An- 
nounce Optional Humidity Warranties 
for Equipment and Timber 

The Oregon and Washington Fire Rat- 
ing Bureaus announced amend- 
ments to the advisory rates for logging 
equipments and felled timber, which con- 
sist of two optional humidity warranties. 
The former warranty, which was the 
only one permitted, allowed a reduction 
of 30% in rates and stipulated that dur- 
ing the time the relative humidity re- 
mained below 30% at any time in the 
months of April to October, inclusive, 
all logging operations would be com- 
pletely suspended. It further stipulated 
that the insured would maintain on the 
insured premises instruments for meas- 
uring the humidity and keep daily re- 
cordings therefrom. The warranty has 
been continued but the credit for its use 
is now 25% 


have 


only £I°/6 

The new optional warranty is more re- 
strictive, providing that all yarding, 
swinging or hauling of logs by donkey 
engines, except loading and tractor log- 
ging, will be completely suspended from 
April to October, inclusive, and stipu- 


lates that during that seven months’ 
period daily recordings will be kept. 
Credit for this warranty is 35%. 


out driving lamp and a reflex reflector 
for Army trucks, an airplane cowling 
fastener, safety scaffolding equipment, 
window cleaner’s belt, high-pressure gas 
gauges, ladder shoes and similar prod- 
ucts,” said Mr. James. 

“Sixty plans and layouts of fire alarm 
systems for Army camps were checked 
during the year,’ reported R. W. Hen- 
dricks, engineer of the hydraulic de- 
partment. Hundreds of automatic sprin- 
kler system parts were tested to deter- 
mine their effectiveness, including 3,400 
old sprinklers removed from premises 
and representative of installations on 
which information as to their operability 
was desired. 

Burglary Protection Report 

H. B. Michael, engineer of the bur- 
glary protection department, reported 
activity for the department in connec- 
tion with devices and systems to protect 
against unauthorized entry or sabotage 
of plants producing or storing materials 


important to the war program. Tests 
were made on alarm = systems, locks, 
safes, tear gas and other devices tuo 


protect tools, rare metals, narcotics, rub- 
ber and secret plans and documents. 
A thousand new burglar alarm systems 
were checked and certified by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories during the year, 
Mr. Michael announced, bringing the 
total number of U. L. certified burglary 
and robbery protective installations to 
more than 20,000. 

Guy E. Manning, superintendent of 
the label service department, which con- 
ducts repeated factory inspection of U. L. 
anproved products from 187 offices in 
the United States and Canada, reported 
that his department had established a 
factory testing service for the Office of 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, on 
fire hose and fire extinguishers and had 
checked the production of large quanti- 
ties of both products in accordance with 
established standards. 

All officers and trustees were retained 
in office. 

Trustees, members of the corporation, 
guests, department heads and assistants 
were guests of the officers of the labo- 
ratories at a luncheon following the 
meetings. 
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MAINE GOVERNOR SIGNS BILL 


Both Domestic and Foreign Mutuals May 
rite Non-assessable Policies 

Under New Law 

Sumner Sewall of Maine 
ended the uncertainty regarding issuance 
of non-assessable insurance in that state 
last week when he signed a bill per- 
mitting both domestic and foreign mu- 
tual fire companies to write such policies, 

Although foreign mutuals have been 
issuing non-assessable policies in Maine 
for several years, domestic companies 
have been prohibited from doing so by 
law. Shortly after New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts passed  non-assessable 
laws, Attorney General Frank I. Cowan 
ruled that because Maine companies 
were prohibited from issuing such _poli- 
cies, foreign companies also were pro- 
hibited because they were discriminating 
against home companies. This ruling 
apparently was made at the request of 
Maine mutuals to prevent other New 
England mutuals from entering the state 
with non-assessable policies. 

Insurance Commissioner Alfred W. 
Perkins, whilé permitting companies al- 
ready issuing non-assessable policies to 
continue to do so, refused to approve 
policies of additional companies until the 
Attorney General’s ruling had been 
tested. As a result the Grain Dealers 
Mutual of Indianapolis brought suit. 

While this suit was pending Represen- 
tative Dana Bowker, a Portland agent, 
introduced a bill at the request of the 
Attorney General which would have pro- 
hibited all mutual companies from issu- 
ing non-assessable policies. 

\t this point, the Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of New England, repre- 
senting twenty-three New England fire 
mutuals, the American Mutual Alliance 
and other mutual companies became ac- 
tively interested in the Maine situation. 
Raymond C. Baker, executive vice presi- 
dent of the New England association, 
proposed an amendment to the bill which 
would permit both foreign and domestic 
companies with a surplus of $100,000 to 
This 


Governor 


issue non-assessable policies. 
amendment won the support of some 
of the Maine mutuals. 

Under the new law a foreign fire 


mutual with a surplus of $200,000 and a 
domestic company with a surplus of 
$100,000,-or $75,000 “provided its unearned 
premium reserve is at all times less than 


its surplus to policyholders,” may issue 
non-assessable policies in Maine. 
Casualty companies, which always 


have been permitted to issue non-assess- 
able policies here, are not affected. 





North America Canadian 
Office Wins Top Honors 


The Canadian office of the North 
America companies, comprising the In- 
surance Co. of North America, Indem- 
nity Co. of North America and affiliated 
companies, has won top honors among a 
group of North America service offices 
in Canada and the United States for the 
largest percentage premium income 1n- 
-rease last year, according to an an- 
nouncement issued from the Toronto ot- 
fice. This is the second time that the 
Canadian office ran first in the awards. 
It also won a competition for the first 
six-month period in 1942. 

“This is a fine tribute to North Aimer- 
ica agents in all parts of Canada,” ac- 
cording to H. C. Mills, Canadian niana- 
ger of the companies. 





Speakers Announced for 
Virginia Agents’ Meeting 
Plans are being shaped for the an- 
nual meeting of the Virginia Association 
of Insurance Agents to be held at the 
John Marshall Hotel in Richmond May 
26-27. David A. North, New Haven. 
Conn., national president, has accepted 
an invitation ai speak. Other speakers 
will be Roy ,A. Duffus, prominent agent 
of Rochester, N. Y., and H. Pierce North, 
assistant director of the Business Dee 
velopment Office. The convention will 
be strictly a business affair. 
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Suggests Post-war 
Refund on War Damage 
KEMPER MESSAGE TO THE WDC 





Believes It Will Be Easier to Renew 
Policies if Public Feels It Is Not 
Being Overcharged 





\ suggestion that the War Damage 
orporation that all policy- 
holders will participate at the end of 
the war in any excess of premiums and 
interest over losses and expenses has 
heen made by James S. Kemper, presi- 
dent of the Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty and head of several fire companies. 
He is doing this because he believes there 
will be more difficulty this year than 
last year in getting the public to buy 
the war damage insurance. His tele- 
eram to Chairman Jesse Jones of the 
WLC follows: 

“The announcement of the War Dam- 
age Corporation with respect to renewal 
rates On war damage insurance was dis- 
cussed at some length at meetings of 
ihe boards of directors of our fire in- 
surance companies held this week. It 
is their considered opinion that the pro- 
posal to charge present rates for the 
renewal of war damage insurance is un- 
justified and easily may result in wide- 
spread refusal ot property owners to 
renew. 

Would Act to Encourage Retention 

of Coverage 

“Believe this situation can be met in 
large measure at least by prompt an- 
houncement that all policyholders will 
participace at end of war in any excess 
ol premiums aid interest over losses 
and expenses on basis ot premiums paid 
by each to the corporation. Under this 
procedure property owners will be en- 
couraged to continue protection. Strong- 
ly urge that you give this immediate 
consideration because the proposed 
change clearly is dictated by good busi- 
ness Judgment as weil as fair play to 
your policyhoiders. best regards.” 

I“xplaining fis purpose in sending this 
message to the WDtc Mr. Kemper says 
that he is “not suggesting either a rate 
reduction or a premium retund based on 
one year’s experience because if we do 
have serious war damage by enemy ac- 
tion the doilar loss might be consider- 
able, 

“On the other hand if the experience 
should continue as it has tor the first 
year the poiicyholders will have been 
overcharged and should receive as a 
lividend or premium refund (on the 
vasis of the premiums paid by each) the 
entire excess of income over disburse- 
lients. This, of course, assumes ade- 
(uate provision for any unsettled claims.” 


announce 





Virginia Field Club To 
Meet in Richmond May 10 


_ The annual meeting of the Stock Fire 
insurance Field Club of Virginia will be 
eld at the Hermitage Club in Rich- 
ion, May 10, it is announced by Law- 
rence P, Frayser, president, who is state 
agent for the New York Underwriters. 
the fieldmen will meet jointly with the 
\irginta Pond of Blue Goose, as cus- 
'omary each year. The meeting will be 
pped off with a banquet at the club 
n the evening. There will be a golf 
/urnament in the afternoon. 

Lawrence P. Frayser, having held the 
ihce of president for two years, is slated 
» be succeeded in that office by Mar- 
hall C. Speight, state agent for the 
‘lobe & Rutgers, who is vice president. 
Villiiam H. Davidson is most loyal gan- 
cr of the Blue Geese. . 


BADGER AND BRECKON SPEAK 
Harry F. Badger, executive secretary, 
‘oard of Fire Underwriters of the Paci- 
¢ and John T. Breckon, assistant di- 
rector, Business Development Office, 
vere speakers at the semi-annual meet- 
ng of the Montana Fire Underwriters 
\ssociation at Butte, April 9. 














11-Year Record High Set 
By Fire Losses in March 


Fire losses of approximately $39,214,000 
in the United States in March were the 
highest for any month since May, 1932, 
when they were $39,270,CO0, according to 
estimates announced by W. E. Mallalieu, 
general manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. The board’s es- 
timates are based upon incurred losses 
reported by member companies, plus an 
allowance for unreported and uninsured 
losses. 


The March losses were 18% more than 
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the February losses of $33,175,000 and 
20% more than lesses of $30,505,000 in 
March, 1942. The figures for last month 
also were the highest for any corre- 
sponding month since March, 1932, when 
they were $49,189,000. 

Fire losses for the first three months 
of this year are estimated at $100,122,000 
as compared with $96,889,000 for the first 
quarter of 1942. 


ALFRED W. MOE IN ARMY 
Alfred W. Moe, special agent in Wash- 
ington State for the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups, has been inducted in the Army. 
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KNOWLAN IS MARINE COLONEL. 

Joseph R. Knowlan, partner in Know 
lan, Thorpe & Co., publishers of Schmidt 
Surveys of Philadelphia, has been pro 
moted from lieutenant colonel to colonel 
in the United States Marine Corps and 
is now commanding officer of the ma- 
rine barracks of the Naval Air Station 
at Corpus Christi, Tex. He assumed 
command after spending eleven months 
in the South Pacific, including four 
months at Guadalcanal. Colonel Know 
lan has been active for many years in 
the Honorable Blue Goose and is a past 
most loyal grand gander. 


Reproduced from the original drawing by Irwin Smith 
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4 | Group Action in the 
4 Great American Group Service of All 
a ’ a ervice O 
. - Insurance Companies 
aN hs/ The early New England town meeting is a good example 
WA New Dork AS of how a group of Americans pooled their talents for the 
A 9 Mey common benefit. Such group action was one of the earliest 
@V- oe expressions of our democracy. 


Member Companies— Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life 


Great American 


Great American Indemnity 


American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire 


Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
North Carolina Home 
Rochester-American 


COVERAGE 


COMPLETE YOUR 


The Great American Group of Insurance Companies 


similarly pools varied talents and wide experience to 
provide a comprehensive service to thousands of policy- 
holders. Today, war scarcity and difficulty of replacement 


have tremendously increased exposure to loss. As one 


example, the costs of home construction and furnishings 
have risen as much as 24% above the 1935-39 average. 


The Great American Group, through its representa- 
tives, urges all policyholders to re-examine their insurance 


in the light of these radically changed conditions. There 
are 16,000 such representatives—one or more of them 
conveniently near you—through whom you may benefit 
by Great American’s broad experience and service. Or, if 


you prefer, this service is available through your broker. 


WITH WAR 


DAMAGE 


INSURANCE 














Shipowners Liable for Injuries to 


Sailors While on Shore Leave 


1 & |. underwriters in the marine 
irance field will now have additional 
ards to assume following the United 
States Supreme Court decision on Mon 
that owners of merchant ships must 

for “maintenance and = cure” of 
tilors in‘ured on shore leave, assuming 


uch injuries are net the result of mis- 
nduct on a seaman’s part. In an opin- 
nn written by Justice Rutledge, latest 
the court, the court holds 
that it is a “ship's business, which sub- 
ects the seaman to the risks attending 
hours of relaxation in strange surround- 


mntee to 


Iwo cases were involved in the deci- 
sion. In one, David E. Jones, leaving 
a Waterman Steamship Co. vessel at 
Philadelphia. fell in an open ditch in 
darkness as he walked to the street. In 
Pedro Aguilar, returning to 
a vessel of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey at Carteret, N. J., was 
struck by an automobile on the premises 
where the ship was docked. Both men 
“authorized shore leave.” Jones 


the other, 


ere on 


von in the Third Circuit Court ot Ap- 
eals: Aguilar lost in the Second 

lever sittnge member of the highest 
hench agree d with the Rutledge conclu 
ons except Chief Justice Stone, who 
lissented in the Aguilar case. Justice 


Roberts did not 


Sailors Should Be Protected 


participate. 


In brief, Justice Rutledge decided that 
hore leave was a part of the ship's 
business, and that sailors, who lived a 


hard life at best, should be protected 
inder this rule, , 

Discuss ne the cases in detail, the 
dispute over 


newest justice reviewed a 


MAY ADD FEES TO PREMIUMS 


Kentucky Official Reverses Decision; 
Says Fire Companies May Increase 
Premiums to Cover Charge 
Reversing a former oninion, Assistant 


\ttorney General Guy H. Herdman of 
Kentucky has now culed that fire insur- 
ance companies may increase premiums 
to cover city and state license fees. The 
opinion was given at the instance of 


the city of Newport, where an additional 
premium tax had been imposed under 
authority of a 1942 legislative act. Mr. 
Herdman first advised the Insurance De- 
partment that at was “fundamentally 
wrong to pass on to the insured e!tizen 
e tax imposed by the city on an in- 


1] 
surance company.’ 


convinced, he that 


He is now Says, 
the fees may be added to the premium 
as the companies “are held by the In 


surance Department to abide by such a 
would give them a fair profit 
being a burden to the citizens” 
and “any reduction in these rates wou'd 
infringe, as the Insurance Commissioner 
says, upon what they deem a fair profit.” 
Mr. Herdman said the courts have not 
ruled directly on the question and su: 
that Newport bring a 
its officials so desire. 


rate as 
without 


ested test su 


on itil 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 


(george W. Scott, educational direc 
tor of the National Association of In 
surance Agents, has conferred with 
leaders of the Indiana Association in 


Indianapolis this week in connection with 
plans for a short course school based on 
the NAIA educational program. Mr. 
Scott also conferred with study group 
leaders of the Illinois Association in the 
area, 


Chicago 





the 


term “in the service of the ship.” 
The sailors, said the justice, construed 
th's “ancient plirase” to mean that go 
ing or returning from shore leave was 
included whether on a ship errand or 
not. The owners, however, “regard the 
phrase more narrowly,” and took the 
stand that to obtain maintenance and 
cure the seaman must “be on duty” with 
some task connected with the ship's 
business. Going ashore for personal di- 
version took the sailor out of the ship's 
service the moment he stepped off the 
deck, they contended. 

“When the seaman’s duties carry him 
ashore, the ship-owner’s obligation 1s 
neither terminated nor narrowed,” Jus- 
tice Rutledge stated. “When he leaves 
the ship contrary to orders, however, the 
owner’s duty is ended. Between these 
extremes are the instant cases, raising 
for the first time here the question of 
the existence and scope of the sh'p- 
owner’s duty when the seaman is in 
jured while on shore leave but withc ut 
specific chore for the ship. 

“To relieve the ship-owner of h's ob 
Fgation in the case of injuries incurred 
on shore leave would cast upon the sea 
man hazards encountered only by rei 
son of the voyage,” said Justice Pu 
ledge. “The assumption is hardly sound 
that the normal and purposes of 
shore leave are ‘exclusively personal’ and 
have no relation to the vessel’s business. 

“Men cannot live for long cooped wu: 
aboard ship without substantial impair 
ment of their efficiency, if no serious 
danger to discipline. Relaxation beyond 


uses 


the confines of the ship is necessary if 
that it 


the work is to go on, 
may move smoothly.” 


more so 
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MARINE SYNDICATES ELECT 


Officers of Hull Syndicates, Builder's 
Risk Syndicate and Salvage Asso- 
ciation Held Over 
The American Marine Insurance Syn- 
deates, the American Marine Insurance 
Svndicate for Insurance of Builder’s 
Risks and the United States Salvage 
Association all reelected officers at 
meetings late last week in New York 
City. Officers of the American Marine 

Svndicates are as follows: 

Manager and chairman of board of 
managers, W. Bradford Harwood; vice 
chairman, Samuel D. McComb; under- 
writer, Douglas C. Anderson; under- 
writer for builder’s risks, S. Donald Liv- 
ingston; executive secretary of Syndi- 
cate A, Michael I. McAlinden; treasur- 
er, Ernest W. Schuler; secretary, Nor- 
man S. Adams, and assistant secretary, 
Mr. Livingston. 

Officers of the Builder’s Risks Syndi- 
cate follow: chairman, Mr. Harwood; 
vice chairman, Mr. McComb; under- 
writers, Messrs. Anderson and Livings- 
ton; treasurer, Mr. Schuler; secretary, 
Mr. Adams, and assistant secretary, Mr. 
Livingston. 

Officers of the United States Salvage 
Association are as follows: president, 
Mr. Harwood; vice president, Mr. Mc- 
Comb; executive secretary, Mr. Mce- 
Alinden; treasurer, Mr. Schuler; secre- 
tary, Mr. Adams, and assistant secre- 
tary, Mr. Livingston. 


Winnard in Official Place 
With Manufacturers Fire 


W. Stanley Kite, president of the 
Manufacturers Fire Insurance Co. of 
Philadelphia, announces the appointment 
of R. S. Winnard of Ohio to an official 
capacity with the company. Mr. Win- 
nard entered the insurance field in 1911 
vith the Ohio Inspection Bureau, and 
then joined the Leonard Agency Co., at 
Canton, Ohio. 

After serving in the first World War, 
© became Ohio state agent for the 
Srsringfield Fire & Marine in 1921. Since 
19°4 he has been Ohio state agent and 
general agent in charge of the Middle 
Department of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia. 
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’_. for Nazi U Boats. 
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PITTSBURGH AGENTS’ DINNER 


North and Dr. Hutchinson Principal 
Speakers at Insurance Industry 
Spring Banquet 

David A. North, New Haven, Conn. 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and Dr. Ralph Coo er 
Hutchinson, president of Washingto., & 
Jefferson College and executive director 
of the Pennsylvania Council of Civ Jan 
Defense, will be principal speaker. at 
the insurance industry spring banquet 
sponsored by the Pittsburgh Association 
of Insurance Agents at the Hotel \\jJ 
liam Penn, May 3. Invitations have been 
sent to all agents and company repre- 
sentatives in Allegheny County and or 
ganizations of agents and company men 
in western Pennsylvania. 

J. Roy Dickie, Pittsburgh attorney of 
Dickie, Robinson & McCamey will be 
toastmaster and Clarence H. Alexander 
of McCandless, Collingwood & Ander 
son, is chairman of the banquet com 
mittee. Members are Charles fF. 
Flaherty, Homer R. Greene, Sidney P 
Heymann, Paul C. McKnight, Davil G. 
Morgan, E. W. Murphy, Patrick Rk 
Spine, and W. J. Zwinggi. 





State Ass’ns Back Drive 
For Public Relations Fund 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents reports many encouraging mes 
sages from states on the outlook for thi 
NAIA public relations fund camocign 
The Alabama executive committee. lias 
given its approval and the state cam 
paign will start May 6. The North Caro 
lina board of directors is moving 
raise its quota following approval of tly 
plan at the state convention and_ tli 
New Jersey Association is already en 
gaged in raising the money from that 
state. Other states are expected to act 
favorably as conventions or meetings of 
leaders are held. 

The Tulsa and Oklahoma City local 
boards in Oklahoma have each sect a 
goal of $1,500 and the state will be 
canvassed thoroughly. Many contribu- 
tions have already been received at na 
tional headquarters in New York City. 












escort crushes a crash-diving Axis sub. 


= BLOOM OF DEATH—two depth charges 
send up geysers as a U.S. Navy PC convoy- 


U.S. NAVY GUN CREWS on every United 
Nations’ ship stand ready for action, no matter 
how dirty the weather. 














THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 
Convoys vs. U-Boots: The war's outcome 
may depend in 1943 upon the destruction or 
the success of some 600 German subs. Ne 
believe the U.S. Navy has the “medicine. 









Ke As one of America’s leading 
marine insurers of ships and car- 
goes, we insure a portion of these 


° ; * 
vital convoys. We also serve by 116 JOHN STREET- NEw YoRK 
ishi ine and s 
farnishing Inland Mar . CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
Transportation floaters for war 
BALTIMORE BOSTON CLEVELAND DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON 


industries located throughout 
the United States. 
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Scott Harris Probes Many Angles 
Of Future of Casualty Insurance 


Talks to Accountants; Views Social Trends; Sees Combined 
Policies, More Stock Participating Insurance, 
Continuance of State Supervision 


tightly knit paper 
casualty 


) a comprehensive, 
with many angles of 
Scott executive 
president, Joseph & Co. 
nsulting actuaries and accountants of 
New York City, delved the future 

1 gave his conclusions before the 
weting of the Accounting 

d Statistical 
\pril 22. 

\fr. Harris’ was, 
\head for the Casualty Insurance Busi- 
2” Following is a summary of the 
asked and the conclusions 


ling 


insurance, Harris, vice 


Froggatt Inc., 
into 


Insurance 
Association at Chicago, 


subject “What Is 
ness 
questions he 
he drew: 
What of 
a broadened plan of social se- 


the place of casualty insur- 


( in 
curity? The speaker accepted as obvi- 
ous the fact that social security will be 


broadened many times. He said that if 
\merican initiative is to be eliminated 
hy the widely advanced idea that every- 
taken care of from the 
the extension of Govern- 


one must be 

cradle to grave, 
ment operated social security is in- 
escapable. He added: “However, a sen- 
sible broadening of social security should, 
it would seem, increase the opportuni- 
ties for the extension and the expansion 


of the accident and health sections of 
private enterprise casualty insurance 
business. What effect this might have 


the compensation department of the 
casualty insurance business is something 
which time alone can tell.” 


Corporate Structure 


What about the corporate structure 
casualty companies? The future, Mr. 
Harris said, seems very definitely to 


old the possibility, if not the promise, 
of one combined corporate entity of in 
lirance companies writing fire and cas- 
ualty lines. 
What of the casualty 


tendency, he 


the future of 
agent? There has been a 
inted out, particularly and almost 
ccifically confined to war risks, to so 
ale down the agent’s commission that 
hat he receives is more in the way 
a fee than a flat commission. The 
ent who renders real service is en- 
itled to his commission, Mr. Harris 
cclared, and with the many new lines 
nd diversifications the future holds, the 
eressive agent will be more firmly 
trenched than before as an important 


ember of his business and civic com- 
uunity. 
Rig about new fields of coverage ? 


Harris finds the obvious answer in 
aan of aviation coverage. E xpan- 
m of aviation, he said, will bring into 
cing protection contracts covering per- 
nal injury, property damage, collision 
il all other types now existent for 
tomobiles, 

Participating Policies 
about 


What policyholders’ participa- 


_ TRAFFIC DEATHS OFF 66% 
lraffic deaths in the first quarter of 


Vas are off 66% compared to 1942, the 
linnesota highway department reports. 


tion? “Today’s economic philosophy,” 
the speaker explained, “seemingly con- 
tinues to strengthen the theorem that 
canital should share its profits with those 


with whom it does business, whether 
empioves or customers. It appears, 
therefore, that policy contracts which 


provide for a participation for the pol- 
icyholders in the profits thereunder may 
be an increasing commodity in the stock 
casualty insurance field.” 

What of the return of the automobile ? 
One of the logical developments, Mr. 
Harris believes, may be premium charges 
based on the yardstick of mileage. Re- 
duction of premium income will tempo- 
rarily release a very sizeable amount of 
unearned premium into surplus account 
and claims will decrease, resulting in a 
simple, though temporary underwriting 


profit. When new cars go into produc- 
tion, the pendulum will swing the other 
way ; increased values and exposures will 


produce a temporary underwriting loss; 


the leveling off period should not take 

more than two years at the end of 

which, he said, underwriting results 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Hartford Acc? dent’s $5 Auto Accident 
Policy Now Covers Transportation 
Hazards by Rider 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity an 
nounces that its $5 auto accident policy 
now covers transportation hazards, which 
broadened coverage applies on policies 
now in force as well as on newly writ 
ten contracts. Currently in its news 
sheet, Tips to Producers, these details 

are given: 

“Effective March 15th, the $5 auto 
mobile accident policy was extended to 
cover accidental injuries sustained while 
riding as a fare paying passenger on 
street cars, busses, subway trains, tax'- 
cabs, railroad trains, boats or any other 
public passenger conveyance, includine 
airplanes (subject to the corditions of 
the Hartford’s standard aviation exten 
sion rider). The policy will also cover 
the insured if struck or run down by 
any vehicle. 

“Combined with the original protection 
given against automobile accidents, this 
broadens the policy to provide transpor- 
tation accident coverage and gears it to 
present conditions when war curtailment 
in the mileage of private automobiles 
has caused hundreds of thousands of car 
owners to turn to the use of public car- 
riers. 

“Another important feature of the new 
coverage is that the benefits provided 
under Section 1 of the policy for loss of 
life, sight or limb will be increased 10% 
with each annual renewal until they 
reach a maximum of 50% more than the 
original amounts. 

“Obviously, these changes 
new coverage outstandingly 
at its low cost of $5 per vear. 


make the 
attractive 


Not only 


will they be of material assistance in 
retaining renewals on the business al 
ready on your books but they should 
stimulate public interest in the policy 


and enable you to add many new clients.” 

Riders covering this change are avail- 
able for attachment to outstanding poli- 
cies. 





FIND A PIN 
AND 
PICK IT UP. 








luck,” concludes the adage. Good ex- 
ercise for the back, perhaps—but how 
much sounder to have your assured 
protected by adequate insurance! 
The General Accident and Potomac 
organizations provide unusual facili- 
ties for agents and brokers placing 
Casualty... Accident and Health... 
Fire ... and Marine policies. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 





.all the day you'll have good 


PHILADELPHIA 











A.& H. Writings of Cont’l 
Casualty Show 12% Gain 


LOSS RATIOS REACH NEW LOW 


First Quarter Results Good, J. M. Smi’) 
Reports; Not Jittery Over Social 
Security Expansion 
J. Milburn Smith, 


vice president, ¢ 


tinental Casualty, in charge of all of 
accident and health departments, who 
was in New York City this week ettend 


new A. & H dc 


opening of a 


ing the 





J. MILBURN SMITH 


nartment of the company at 80 Jolin 
Street. reports that for the first quarter 
of 1943 the Continental’s A. & H pre 
mium writings are more than 12% ahead 
of the same period of 1942, Mr. Smith 
predicted that for the first half of the 
year the company will enjoy the largest 
\. & H. volume increase in its history 
but the results for the last half of the 


year are unpredictable. This is because 
of the serious manpower problem which 
is thinning the ranks of both company 
men and producers of insurance. 

Mr. Smith said that he is not jittery 
over the threat of Social Security ex- 
pansion. It is protection only for basic 
needs and there will always be an op- 
portunity for private companies to sell 


full coverage, provided underwriters 
adapt themselves to new conditions. This 
will be particularly true after the war. 
The Continental's commercial A. & H 
volume is off only slightly for the first 
quarter which, under present conditions, 
is a tribute to its production forces. 
Despite the great numbers of eligible 
men who have gone into the armed 
forces comparatively few of them hold 
ing on to their accident policies com 
mercial writings have held up. Loss 


ratios in this class have reached a new 
low, and more than one company is de 
liberately trying to raise the level. 

Furthermore, greater liberalization in 
underwriting is now a definite trend 
which signifies that many a risk which 
several years ago would have been flatly 
turned down is now being covered. 

Mr. Smith reported that the premium 
volume in non-occupational accident in 
surance is being maintained despite op 
position by employers to payroll deduce 
tions for such coverage and the dif 
ficulty experienced by agents in getting 
into war plants to make contacts. 


NEW UPTOWN OFFICES OF GLOBE 


Globe Indemnity’s uptown New York 
branch office will be located in new 
quarters after April 26 at 51 East 42nd 
Street. Management of the office con 


tinues under E. G. Lindquist assisted by 
John Rencken and Howard Herrick. 


ATTEND BROSNAN FUNERAL 


A number of insurance men attended 
the funeral April 16 of Lorenz Brosnan 


attorney of the New York State Medical 
Society. He was one of the leading 
medical jurisprudence men in the state 
























Is a Great New Line Looming? 


Travelers Vice President Poses Question: Will Aircraft Insur- 
ance Grow as Auto Insurance Did? Reminiscences 


of Early Days of the Motor Car 
By Major Howard A, Giddings 


Vice President, Travelers Insurance Co. 


Is a great new line of casualty insur- 
ance looming on the horizon—Aircraft ? 
Are we at the 
that we were in Automobile 
when the present century began? 

The writer has witnessed the entire 
erowth of the Automobile insurance line 
and has had considerable to do with the 
development of Automobile casualty insur- 
ance. Inasmuch as the younger agents, 
and indeed the present generation, cannot 
remember a time when automobiles were 
not more or less as at present, let me re- 
call the start of this line. 

The First Automobiles 

Having been in the insurance business 56 
years, I can remember when there were 
no automobiles. The first cars that ap- 
peared were steam buggies—one-scated af- 
fairs with the boiler under the seat. They 
were in shape horse buggies—with the 
horse, the shafts and whip left off. And 
then came the one-cylinder, horizontal gaso- 
line engine under the body of the buggy. 
You started the engine by taking an iron 
crank like a grindstone handle out of 
some place in the car, attached it to the 
end of a shaft on the side of the car and 
then, giving it a big yank. With this yank 
the handle was supposed to disengage, but 
it did not always do so, and then you 
probably got your arm broken. 

I remember when I first read in the 
newspapers about a new engine—the in- 
terna! combustion engine in which power 
was generated by a series of explosions. 
The only explosions I knew anything about 
were gunpowder explosions and T couldn't 
see how power could be generated by these 
explosions because, of course, they would 
blow things to pieces—and, besides, how 
could you have one explosion following 
another in rapid succession ? 


insurance 


Early Set-back for “Horseless Carriages” 

One of the early companies to make 
“horseless carriages’ was the Duryea 
Horseless Carriage Co. of Chicopee, Mass. 
About 1896 I was a Major on the Brigade 
Staff of the Connecticut National Guard 
and could hear the wings rustling, or had 
wheels in my head or a premonition of 
what was to come. At any rate, I had the 
bright idea of securing a Duryea horseless 
carriage in which the Commanding General 
of the Connecticut National Guard could 
ride around the Niantic camp ground in- 
specting the troops while they were in 
camp instead of having to ride a horse. 
IT got the General enthused enough about 
this to get me an appropriation of $500 
and I entered into negotiations and con- 
tract with the Duryea Horseless Carriage 
Co. under which for $500 they were to 
furnish a horseless carriage and a man to 
run it for one week at the annual encamp- 
ment of the National Guard. This was 
about a month preceding the time of the 
encampment, but about a week before the 
time I received a letter from the Durvea 
company saying that thev had been making 
some experiments with their horseless car- 
riage and that thev were afraid that. it 
wouldn’t have sufficient power to run on 
the turf of the camp ground and that a 
failure to run would give their horseless 
carriage a black eye; therefore, they would 
like to withdraw from the agreement, 
which they did. 


Travelers First Automobile Liability 
Policy 

But soon after I came with the Travelers 
—in 1901, I think it was about 1903 or 
1904, when I was assistant superintendent 
of agencies, casualty lines, the onlv casu 
alty agency official we had, automobiles of 
the horseless carriage variety were becom- 
ing common enough and were scaring 
horses and people enough so that there 


point in Aircraft insurance 


automobile 


began to be some field for the sale of 
automobile liability insurance, the first 
policy of which we had written on a horse 
and vehicle insurance form for a Buffalo 
doctor a few years before. 

Do not imagine that it was easy to sell 
Automobile insurance. Automobile owners 
were not worrying about running over 
people or colliding with other objects, but 
about whether their steam or gasoline en- 
gines would stop, and whether they would 
be able to get started again if they did. 
The automobiles of that day had no tops 
and no windshields. Some of them had a 
kind of ornamental curved front ahead 
of the dashboard which could be opened 
up, uncovering a seat, a back for which 
opened up and a platform upon which to 
rest your feet let down, and there you 
could carry your wife and children, if you 
had any, and chose, The Duryea company 
made one of the best-known contraptions 
of this model, They were derisively called 
“wife-killers” or “baby-killers” because, if 
you ran into anything, there were your 
wife and children out in front to break 
the shock. 

Many Makes, Once Prominent, Now 

Forgotten 

As I have said, it was not easy to sell 
liability insurance. Interest 
in it had to be worked up and it became 
my duty as the casualty agency official of 
the company to work it up. By this time 
quite a number of different kinds of auto- 
mobiles were being manufactured—Olds- 
mobile. Ramblers, Waynes, Knoxes, Stev- 
ens-Duryeas, Wintons, Stanley Steamers, 
Franklins—names which were mostly for- 
gotten a long time ago. That was before 
the day of the Cadillac, Packard or Buick. 
Of course, one of the tests of an automo- 
bile in those days was whether it had 
power enough to go up the ordinary hills 
which were encountered on the highways. 
The highways of that day were almost all 
dirt roads. There were paved streets, cob- 
blestone, paving blocks, or brick, in the 
cities, but the best roads of the day were 
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macadam, and they were not too numer- 
ous. There were no parkways or auto- 
mobile roads such as we know today. Such 
roads were not even dreamed of. 

To prove the merits of the respective 
makes of cars as to their power and hill- 
climbing ability, summer events known as 
“hill climbs” were inaugurated. The cars 
would go up the hill one at a time. The 
one reaching the top (if it did reach the 
top) in the least number of minutes was 
the winner. There seemed to be no rules 
as to how much these cars could be 
stripped down, because they did strip them 
down, and they generally carried two men, 
one driving and the other frantically work- 
ing an oil gun or syringe with which he 
was shoving oil to the engine as the car 
labored up the hill. In those days the 
cars had no muffler, at least no adequate 
muffler, and you could hear every beat of 
the engine, The cars would start up the 
hill, chugging rapidly, but as thev lost 
momentum as the grade increased, the 
chugs would slow down until it became a 
great strain on the spectators who were 
holding their breath waiting to see wheth- 
er the chugs and the car would stop or 
whether it would succeed in slowly crawl- 
ing up and getting to the top of the hill. 


I had the idea of securing the advertis- 
ing privilege for The Travelers at these 














Our Desire Is: To serve with justice and integrity 
those whose production is entrusted to our care; 
to support right principles and oppose bad 
practices in insurance; to develop char- 
acter, ability and knowledge; to 
value honor above profit; thus 
to be faithful to ourselves 
and to those we serve. 


PAYING HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CLAIMS AT 
THE RATE OF A MILLION DOLLARS A MONTH. 








hill climbs. We would buy the exclusive 
privilege of advertising automobile lia)il- 
ity insurance for $100 or some such 
amount, and then would string banners 
between trees opposite the temporary 
grandstands which would have been built 
at intervals up the hill where spectators 
could comfortably watch the hill climb. 
Worcester’s Dead Horse Hill 


One of the greatest of these hill climbs 
I remember was at the Dead Horse Hill 
in Worcester, Mass., a hill about a mile 
long and from its steepness apparently 
well named. That was one of the most 
successful of our advertising affairs be- 
cause thousands of people watched that 
hill climb. The banners, which were about 
forty feet long and four feet wide, made 
of white canvas with black lettering, said: 
“Insure in The Travelers. The Originator 
of Automobile Liability Insurance and 
the Leading Company Writing Liability 
Insurance in America. 

Then the Automobile Club of America 
in New York, the leading association of 
automobile owners with high-priced cars, 
most of which were foreign, inaugurated 
the international automobile road races, in 
which the different makes of cars would 
be driven by professional racing drivers. 
The last of these great races was held at 
Savannah, Ga., on Thanksgiving Day, No- 
vember 26, 1908. By this time The Tray- 
elers had an automobile special agent, 
Gordon Boyd, who had a Wayne car with 
a mahogany trunk on the rear in which 
we carried The Travelers banners. The 
secretary of the Automobile Ciub of 
America was Samuel M. Butler, who had 
been my first lieutenant when I was a 
captain in the Signal Corps, Spanish War, 
and through Butler I secured the exclu 
sive advertising privileges for the race 
at Savannah. 

An Automobile Race in Savannah 


The Automobile Club of America char- 
tered a steamer which took the club mem- 
bers, with their cars, from New York to 
Savannah, By this time I belonged to the 
Automobile Club’ of America as a_busi- 
ness measure and Gordon Boyd and I 
drove The Travelers automobile to New 
York and on to the steamer and we went 
dewn to Savannah and stretched the ban- 
ners between trees opposite the grandstand 
which seated 16,000 people. That race 
was over a triangular course twenty-five 
and a fraction miles to a lap, sixteen laps, 
on country dirt roads with many sharp 
turns. In front of the grandstand they 
had a measured mile with an electric 
speed-measuring apparatus. Time after 
time cars passed the grandstand going a 
hundred miles an hour and many of them 
leaving trails of smoke and flame behind 
them from their exhausts and hot brakes. 
The car finishing in the shortest time won 
(no time out for change of tires or tak- 
ing on gas, oil or water). The race was 
won by “Cannonball” Wagner driving a 
Fiat, 402 miles in 370 minutes. 

Through Secretary Butler, too, I se- 
cured the exclusive advertising privileges 
in the automobile shows which had been 
inaugurated by the Automobile Club of 
America. We established Travelers booths 
in which we had attendants to explain the 
necessity for automobile liability insurance 
and give out folders. To attract atten- 
tion we bought a suit of armor, the 
Knight in Armor being a popular "ig 
of The Travelers in those days. One of 
the last automobile shows in which we 
exhibited was in Buffalo and the repre- 
sentatives of a competing company came 
in one night after the show was cl ase 
and the next morning when we opene:! U) 
we found our Knight in Armor encased 
in a coffin. 


Gifts of Emergency Accident Cases 


About this time we developed the idea 
of giving away an emergency accident 
case to each of our automobile liability 
policyholders. This case was a_ paste- 
board box which contained bandages, plas- 
ter, salve, ointment for burns and cuts 
and bruises, scissors, tourniquet, safety 
pins, ete. It was very useful scene I 
can assure you that in those days if you 
succeeded in.driving your car from Hart- 
ford to Middletown and back without !av- 
ing to get under it and use a monkey- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Lafrentz Views Effect 
Of War on Casualty Line 


1942 WRITINGS BEST IN HISTORY 


American Surety President’s Report to 
Stockholders Points to Other Gains; 
Net Earnings $1,649,745 


\, F, Lafrentz, president of the Amer- 
ican Surety, made some pertinent com- 
ments on the effect of the war program 
on casualty-surety business in his recent 
annual report to stockholders. Indicat- 
ing that the net premium volume of his 
company in 1942 was the largest in its 
history, $13,066,957, Mr. Lafrentz de- 
clared that a substantial percentage of 
the $1,890,787 increase over 1941 writ- 
ings represented casualty insurance pre- 
miums on Government projects. He 
further pointed to net income of $842,- 
223 from investments, i.e., interest, div- 
idends and rents, which is a gain of 
$83,348 over the income received from 
this source during 1941. 


Total Assets 


Total admitted assets at the year-end 
amounted to $31,132,295 after deducting 
$935,000 reserve for depreciation of home 
office building from the appraised value 
of real estate. On a comparable basis, 
said Mr. Lafrentz, this is an increase 
over the previous year-end of $2,859,954. 
Other features of his report follow: 

“A cost of living bonus was paid to 
employes on December 24, 1942, who 
were receiving salaries not exceeding 
$10,000 per annum at the rate of 6% on 
the first $2,500 of annual salary and 4% 
on the next $2,500 of annual salary. This 
was the basis on which the bonus paid 
in 1941 was computed. Including amount 
paid to building service employes, this 
distribution amounted to $132,361, com- 
pared with $132,054 paid in 1941. 


Incurred Losses Greater 


“Incurred losses were $1,156,337 great- 
er and salvage collections were $14,286 
less than were reported for 1941. There 
Was some increase in the number and 
amount of fidelity bond losses but a sub- 
stantial portion of the increase in losses 
was incurred in connection with casualty 
insurance on certain large Government 
projects. 

“Based on estimated taxable income, 
$582,500 was deducted from net under- 
writing profit and investment income for 
Federal income taxes. At the close of 
1941 no provision was required as the 
loss from the sale of capital assets was 
deductible from gross taxable income un- 
der the then existing Revenue Act. 

“Listed securities held as of December 
31, 1942, were valued in accordance with 
the Insurance Department’s require- 
ments, which resulted in an unrealized 
appreciation of $151,604 for the year. The 
cost of securities sold during the year 
was $96,217 in excess of the sale price. 
However, these securities had been de- 
Preciated in prior years to the extent of 
$106,626, which produced a gain for the 
year of $10,409. 

‘An amount of $100,000, in addition to 
the regular annual provision for depre- 
Clation, was charged to operations and 
credited to reserve for depreciation of 
home office building. 

‘Two semi-annual dividends of $1.25 


Net Earnings After Taxes 
The net earnings after all taxes of 
: ich of the company’s four subsidiaries 
carnings of foreign companies converted 





ERNEST E. LINDNER DEAD 


Agency Supervisor of Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of N. A.’s Philade'phia Met- 
ropolitan Department 
Ernest E. Lindner, 48, one of the best- 
known figures in property insurance cir- 
cles in Philadelphia, died Friday at Johns 
Hopkins University Hospital, in Balti- 
He was 
agency supervisor, metropolitan Phila- 
delphia department of the Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of North America; was vice 
president, Insurance Society of Phila- 
delphia; member of the Penn A. C.,, 
where he lived for many years; of Hous- 
ton Post of the American Legion; in 
Shrine Club, Elks and numerous busi- 
ness men’s associations and realty boards. 
Mr. Lindner was born in New York 
City and was graduated from Des Moines 
University in Iowa. He came to Phila- 
delphia sixteen years ago to join the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. as a 
special agent in the New Jersey terri- 
torv. Later he was transferred to Phil- 
adelphia. For several years he acted as 
chairman of the banquet committee and 
the “Funday” committee of the Insur- 
ance Society. He also directed the so- 
ciety’s fire and casualty educational 

courses. 


more, after a year’s illness. 





INSURANCE AGENT IN WARTIME 


Michigan Association Members Fur- 
nished Placards Pledging Services to 
Nation in War Program 
The Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has published a_ placard, 
“The Insurance Agent in Wartime,” 
which its members are framing and 
hanging on their agency walls. It is 
an attractive sheet in red, white and 
blue. It sets forth the “major role” of 
insurance agents in wartime, saying: 
“Our services and machinery are used 
at almost every step in the tremendous 
war program. The country’s whole eco- 
nomic machine is in high gear, running 
as it has never run before. Almost 
every business transaction involves in- 
surance. This agency pledges its best 
services to the public in the faithful 
discharge of its duties, both in the busi- 
ness of insurance and in its obligation 

as citizens of this community.” 

Then follows a list of pledges, em- 
bracing such subjects as aid in civil de- 
fense, buving war bonds, preventing fire 
and accidents, constructive support of 
the capitalistic svstem, husbanding of 
resources, maintaining ethics, planning 
for the post-war era and aid to agents 
in the service. 

In a bulletin to members of the asso- 
ciation, President Arno R. Schorer, Kal- 
amazoo, urges that the placard be dis- 
played prominently in agency offices 
throughout the state. 





FRED H. WHISLER, 54, DIES 

Fred H. Whisler, 54, local agent of 
Missoula, Mont., died recently of a 
heart attack. 


to United States dollars at current rates 
of exchange) were as follows: 

Amsuco Securities Co.........$ 11,048.46 
Canadian Surety Co........... 90,272.00 
Cia. Mexicana de Garanties, 


Si AY cdodeed awe echo seeks 79,713.18 
New York Casualty Co....... 381,026.72 
"POtAR cu es Seksees beesee $562,060.36 


“Consolidated underwriting profit and 
investment income of the American Sure- 
tv and its subsidiary companies was as 
follows: 


Underwriting PRUNE 55 sek dns Vans unis os ae pen GUE WARS yaad keg 
‘ivestment Income excluding inter-company dividends.............+.... 916,983.48 
Total Consolidated Earnings before Federal Taxes.........ccecceeeeeeue $2,608.387.80 


Provision for Federal Taxes ............. 


NT. r e a on 
‘et Earnings after Federal Taxes........ 


Deduct : 


Earnings applicable to minority stockholders of subsidiary companies 


947,042.00 


1,661,345.80 


11,600.90 


‘\et Earnings applicable to stockholders of American Surety Comparry. .$1,649,744.90 
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1942 Best Year Ever for 
Fireman’s Fund Ind. 


C. R. PAGE HIGHSPOTS RESULTS 


Company’s Net Premiums 33% Ahead of 
1941; Sizeable Gains in Assets, Sur- 
plus, Underwriting Profit 


Charles R. Page, president of Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity, recently reported 
to stockholders on the splendid progress 
made by the company during the past 
year. Healthy gains were made in all 
operations as is indicated by Mr. Page’s 
comments as follows: 


“Net premiums written in 1942 
amounted to $9,112,000, an increase of 
$2,226,000 or 33% over the preceding 


vear. The larger part of this increase is 
due to workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance arising out of greatly expanded 
pavrolls in war industries, particularly 
shipbuilding plants on the Pacific Coast. 
After provision for the necessary in- 
crease to the unearned premium reserve, 
and for losses and underwriting ex- 
penses, the resultant underwriting profit 
is $422000, as against an underwriting 
profit in the preceding year of $183,000. 

“The income from investments after 
deducting investment expenses and after 
providing for amortization of premiums 
and accrual of discounts on _ bonds 
amounted to $343,589. Dividends in the 
amount of $240,000 were paid to stock- 
holders. 

Combined Profit Before Taxes $766,348 

“The combined underwriting — profit 
and net investment income before Fed 
eral taxes, totaling $766,348, is compara- 
ble with $529,180. After the reserve for 
Federal taxes in the amount of $212,000 
the combined underwriting profit and 
net investment income was $5.54 per 
share against $4.44 per share in the pre- 
vious year. 

“After making allowance for the divi- 
dend to stockholders and taking into 
account the net unrealized gain in value 
of capital assets plus the realized gain 
from the sale of capital assets, the net 
addition to surplus from investment and 
underwriting operations in all depart- 
ments amounts to $507,061. 

“Total assets upon the basis of market 
values at December 3lst amounted to 
$15,171,000, an increase of $2,684,000, 
which represents the high point in the 
company’s history. 


Cushion for W. Comp. Losses After War 


“The surplus to policyholders after 
reserves, including a special voluntary 
contingent reserve of $250,000, is $3,653, 
537. The special voluntary contingent 
reserve has been set up to provide a 
cushion against the possible adverse de 
velopment of the experience on work 
men’s compensation after the war shall 
have come to an end. 

“In past annual reports to stockhold- 


ers securities have been valued on the 
basis prescribed by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
which is generally amortized value for 
most bonds, and market value as of a 
specified date (which in the past two 
vears has been December 1 rather than 
December 31) for stocks. Our annual 
reports to State Insurance Departments 
and published statements required by 
law will continue to be prepared on this 
basis, but your board of directors has 
determined that it will be more informa 
tive to stockholders to receive an annual 
report showing all securities valued at 
indicated market value on December 31. 
The accompanying balance sheet and 
surplus statement are presented on this 
market value basis. 

“The country’s call has taken into the 
armed forces 235, or 30% of the male 
employes of Fireman’s Fund Group, of 
whom 65 have been commissioned. Not- 
withstanding this heavy drain upon our 
staff, proportionately so heavy among 
the key men, we have successfully han- 
dled the heaviest volume of business, 
both in terms of premium income and 
in number of transactions, of any single 
year in the company’s history. That 
this has been possible has been due to 
the loyalty of a splendid staff of men 
and women.” 


Aetna C. & S. Releases 
Industrial Safety Film 


“Danger, Men Working,” a new in- 
dustrial safety motion picture made in 
cooperation with the War Production 
Zoard and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, has just been released by the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. The film points 
out that accidents to war workers last 
year accounted for 460,000,000 lost man 
davs of work and demonstrates how co- 
operation between management and 
workers can conserve manpower. The 
film also contains specific suggestions 
for eliminating many hazards that arise 
from employment of thousands of new 
and untried workers in war industries. 

Women workers, it’ is shown, should 
wear neat, trim uniforms, with a cover- 
ing for their heads so that their hair 
will not become entangled in moving 
machinery. Further, the film stresses 
the need of reporting promptly all acci 
dents, including the most minor, and 
brings out the fact that lack of proper 
medical or first aid care can make acci- 
dents much more serious in their effects. 
While primarily designed for showing 
to industrial workers and employers, 
“Danger, Men Working” contains many 
practical safety hints for members of 
the general public. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S RULING 

Municipalities have the authority to 
provide medical, dental, hospital and 
nursing care for old age assistance bene- 
ficiaries, the Minnesota attorney general 
has ruled. The same authority would 
apply to counties, he said. 
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Continental Casualty Opens New York 
A. & H. Office; Keane Is Manager 











Continental Casualty opened a 


new accident, health and hospitalization 
fepartinent in New York City, at &0 
John Street on Monday, April 19, with 
Robert J. Keane as manager. The new 
office is the company’s second office in 
downtown Manhattan, as the office at 75 
fulton Street for writing general lines 
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s accident and health coverages 

continued. 

Keane’s department will specialize 

health and hos- 
individual and 


as well a 
is to be 
Mr. 
in all forms of accident, 
pitalization insurance for 













franchise group risks. Its contracts in- 


clude hospital and surgical expense 
plans, non-cancellable accident insur- 
ance, industrial disability and commer- 


cial lifetime for both accident 
and sickness. 
Home Office Officials 

At the formal opening three officials 
from the home office at Chicago were 
present: J. M. Smith, vice president in 
charge of all accident and health depart- 
ment activities; George W. Fitzsimmons, 
agency superintendent of the hospitali- 
zation, franchise and disability division, 
and Joseph K. Dennis, agency superin- 
tendent of the commercial accident and 


coverage 


health and non-cancellable accident di- 
vision. 

Mr. Keane, manager of the new office 
is a graduate of Fordham University. 


business in 
Agency of 
went with 
and sub- 


He entered the insurance 
1934 with the Luther-Keffer 
the Aetna Life. In 1935 he 
Equitable Assurance Society, 
sequently joined Continental Casualty 
in 1938 as agency supervisor, traveling 
the Eastern seaboard. In October, 194?, 
he was made superintendent of the A. 
& H. department of the company’s 
branch office at 75 Fulton Street. Mr. 
Keane brings to his new post a broad 
experience in A. & H. insurance, both 
from the production and underwriting 
points of view. ‘ 

In addition to Mr. Keane, the staff of 
Continental’s new branch office includes 
William V. Dillon, production superin- 
tendent of the commercial accident and 
health and non-can. accident divisions, 
and S. B. Straus and J. B. Lev, agency 
supervisors in charge of hospitalization, 
franchise and disability division cover- 
ages. All three have had long experi- 
ence in assisting agents and brokers in 
the production of A. & H. lines. 





50th Anniversary Observed 
By A. L. Hughes of Travelers 


Arthur L. Hughes, underwriter in the 
accident department of the Travelers, 
fiftieth anniversary with 
April 15. 
distinction of be- 


observed his 
the organization 

Mr. Hughes has the 
ing the second oldest member of the 
hiome staff in point of service, the 
oldest being Edwin K. Barrows, assis- 
ant auditor, who recently noted sixty 
vears of service. Mr. Hughes entered 
the employ of the organization April 15, 
1893, at the time James G. Batterson, 
who founded the Travelers, was presi- 
dent. The home office was on Prospect 
Street, at the present site of the Hart- 
iord Steam Poiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company. 

For two years Mr. Hughes was em- 
ploved in the ticket supply department, 
after which he was transferred to the 
accident department, with which he since 


office 


has been connected. He has had the 
unusual privilege of working with all 
four presidents of the Travelers. In his 
half-century with the companies he has 
seen many changes in methods and 
equipment. 
LIBRARIANS TO MEET 

Insurance librarians will meet at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York, June 
2-24, as a part of the annual Special 
Libraries Association convention. Ma- 
riana Thurber, Employers Mutual Lia 
bility Insurance Co., chairman of the 
insurance librarians’ group, plans to in- 
clude discussions of library problems 


connected with the war and with social 


insurance developments. 


WILL MISS E. A. ROBERTS 


Minnesota Insurance Federation Gave 
Him Scroll Testimonial; Had Been 
a Federation V.P. Nine Years 
BE. A the new president of 
Fidelity Mutual, was one of the lead- 
ers in the Insurance Federation of Min- 
nesota, of which he was elected a vice- 
president nine years and served 
until he left Minnesota to take his new 
April 1. Clyde B. Helm, secretary- 
“he asurer, Insurance Federation of Min- 
nesota, told The Eastern Underwriter 
this week that Mr. Roberts took part 
in its activities from the time of his 
becoming vice president “and was al- 
ways counted upon as one of the wheel 
horses on our executive committee. The 
high regard in which he was heid by 
the official family of the Federation is 
indicated in a scroll beautifully engross- 
ed on parchment, which was presented 
to him at a meeting of the executive 
committee held March 5. One paragraph 
of the scroll read: ‘His intelligent 
think and sound advice have been 
valuable not only to the Federation but 
to the entire insurance fraternity in 
Minnesota. His cheery presence and 
valued counsel have won him a host of 
friends who extend hearty good wishes 


Re yberts, 


ago 


post 


for his future success’.” 

L. H. Iverson is president of the Fed- 
eration; Charles F. Liscomb, vice presi- 
dent; C. A. Dosdall, chairman executive 


comunittee; R. B. Nienhauser, chairman 
finance committee. 
Mr. Roberts will 
the Minnesota State Guard and the 
Paul Association of Commerce. 
Colonel F. G. Stutz of St. 


fantry executive officer 


also be missed by 


Paul, in- 
of Minnesota 





Homer J. Bisch in Line for 
National A. & H. Presidency 
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HOMER J. BISCH 
Homer J. Bisch, general agent, Na- 
tional Casualty Co. in Toledo, who is 


first vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers and will be in charge of its 
forthcoming annual convention at Pitts- 
burgh, June 10-11, is now observing his 
thirty-fifth anniversary in the A. & H. 
business. Substantial and conservatively 
progressive, Mr. Bisch is in line for the 
presidency of the National Association 
of which honor he is thoroughly deserv- 
ing. 

For a number of years he has been 
one of the wheelhorses of the associa- 
tion, advancing steadily in official rank. 
As first vice president he is in charge 
of the Leading Producers Round Table, 


which was inaugurated a year ago in 
Clyde B. Dalrymple’s regime as _ presi- 
dent. Mr. Bisch is also executive board 


chairman, Toledo Association of A. & 
H. Underwriters; member of the Toledo 
Association of Insurance Agents; on the 
executive board of the Ohio Association 
of A. & H. Underwriters. He is also a 
director of the Insurance Federation of 
Ohio; belongs to Masonic orders includ- 
ing the Shriners, and is active in war 
bond and community chest drives which 


interest dates back to World War No. 1. 





MANN ON RATIONING BOARD 

William B. Mann, one-time superin- 
tendent of agents of the Ocean Acci- 
dent, who is now retired, is a member 
of the Federal Food Rationing Board 
in the General Motors building, New 
York, and has been on duty about three 
times a week for several months past. 


State Guard, writes The E ‘asters rn Under- 
writer: “Major Roberts entered the 
Minnesota State Guard at the time of its 
organization and was commissioned as 
major and executive officer on the First 


Brigade staff on October 24, 1940, and 
served in that capacity until March 23, 
1943. While M:; yor Roberts’ organiza- 


tion was not called upon for any tours 
of active duty during this time he is 
egarded by his superior officers as one 
of the outstanding officers of the State 
Guard here, and has always performed 
his assignments in an excellent manner. 
After you become acquainted with Major 
Roberts you will understand how thor- 
oughly this is true.” 


Fred P. Fellows, general secretary of 
St. Paul Association of Commerce, said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: “Mr. 


Roberts was one of our outstanding citi- 
zens and we regretted exceedingly losing 
tendered 


him. The dinner which was 
him and Mrs. Roberts just before they 
left, in which a number of civic organ- 


izations, including our association, joined 
was one of the most representative af- 
fairs ever given here. He was president 
of both the St. Paul Community Chest 
and St. Paul Athletic Club.” 





North American offered the first Jn- 


come Insurance’ Policy prepared 
especially for women just 25 years 


ago. 
Why not ask us about the tremendous 


possibilities in the field of 
Women’s Income Protection? 


selling 


ELIZABETH LINDSTROM 
Manager 


Women's Policies Department 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


209 South LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Mich. Auto Responsibility 
Bill S. 99 Not Yet a Law 


Closely watched this week was action 
on Senate No. 99 in the Michigan legis- 
lature, setting up a financial responsi- 
bility law similar to that of New York 
and New Hampshire. The bill has been 
in the Governor’s hands for more than 
a week; he has ten days in which to 
sign it, and up to late Wednesday it had 
not been signed. 

These points are emphasized because 
of the impression late last week that the 
bill had become law. It can, and with- 
out the governor’s signature, if legisla- 
ture is still in session. Its effective date 
is ninety days after adjournment ol 
legislature which in Michigan is report- 


edly April 30. 





Soper to Lead Forum Session 


An underwriting forum will be 
of the features of the forthcoming an- 
nual meeting May 26-27 of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health yet 


one 





writers. The gathering will take place 
in Hotel Roosevelt, New York, and 
marks the first meeting at which Harry 
Prevost, United States F. & G., will 
preside as governing committee chair 
man. He succeeded W. White, now 
with Mutual Benefit Life, in this 
capacity. 

The forum will be led by Lawrence 
Soper, Connecticut General, and «bout 
fifteen questions of current A. & H 
interest will be answered by as 1a") 
members. This follows the proc «ur 
of last year’s forum. 

PROMOTION FOR A.N. MATTH:WS 


Arthur N. Matthews of the Travcler 
has heen promoted to be assistan! ac 


tuary in the casualty actuarial dear! 
ment. He is a graduate of Trinity Col 
lege and a fellow of the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society. Mr. Matthews j ine! 
the Travelers in 1922 as an actuarial 
clerk. He has had considerable expect! 


ence in committee work. 
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(over Ration Bank Plan 
Under General Liability 


ASK NO ADDITIONAL PREMIUM 





National Bureau and Mutual Groups 
Authorize Members to Construe 
Policies as Covering Hazard 





stock and mutual com- 
panies, members, respectively, of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, the Mutual Casualty In- 
surance Rating Bureau and the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance, as of April 9 had 
agreed to construe their general lia- 
bility policies as covering such liability 
as may be created by the ration bank- 
ing plan of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

The three organizations had notified 
member companies of their authorization 
so to construe their general liability pol- 
icies after the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation had called attention to the spe- 

‘ial form of policy being offered by the 
inden Insurance Co. of North 
America, a non-bureau company, to 
cover the hazard assumed to exist. As 
announced this week, the Indemnity of 
North America has now given notice 
that it will include the hazard under its 
ceneral liability policies and refund pre- 
miums paid for the special coverage. 

Following is the announcement sent 
to members of the three bureaus under 
date of April 9: 


Little Liability Created 


“An analysis of the ration banking 
plan, developed by the American Bank- 
ers’ Association and the Office of Price 
Administration at the request of the 
latter, shows that little, if any, liability 
is created and imposed upon banks 
which participate in it. Although this 
was one of the results intended to be 
accomplished by the plan, it appears 
that doubts on this score have been 


seventy-six 





raised in the minds of some bank of- 
ficials. In order to allay such doubts, 
and as a further contribution to the 
war effort, members are authorized to 
construe general liability policies as 
covering ration banking plan liability 
without additional premium charge and 
without issuance of endorsements.” 

It was suggested that letters, follow- 
ing the form which accompanied the 
announcement, be sent to the organiza- 
tions mentioned above on or _ before 
April 19, in order that publicity might 
be given to the agreement at that time. 
Prior to the announcement to their 
members the bureaus obtained the ap- 
proval of the Insurance Departments of 
New York and Louisiana. 

Shortly after announcement of the 
ration banking plan, the bureaus and 
their members studied the plan and con- 
cluded that the possible liability of the 
participating banks was so remote that 
there was no practical need for insur- 
ance coverage. Further study of the 
plan. convinced the bureaus that the lia- 
bility was too remote to warrant a pre- 
mium charge and that the insurance in- 
dustry could allay doubts raised in the 
minds of some bank officials by provid- 
ing insurance for no additional premium 
as its contribution to the plan, as it 
had previously done in connection with 
other Governmental plans to prosecute 
the war. 

Following is a copy of the letter sug- 
gested, which the organizations have 
received from the seventy-six companies : 


Contribution to War Effort 


“As a further contribution to the war 
effort this company agrees to construe 
such insurance as is afforded under a 
general liability policy issued to a bank 
and covering premises on which said 
bank conducts ration banking operations 
as applying, subject to a limit of liabil- 
ity per claim equal to the limit stated 
in said policy as applicable to bodily 
injury sustained by one person, to such 
liability of said bank as may be created 
by the ration banking plan of the Office 


FREE RATION BANK LIABILITY 
Indemnity Co. of N.. N. ne to Refund Pre- 


miums to Banks; Consider Agents’ 
Commission Earned 

The. Indemnity Co. of North 
first company to issue ration 


America, 
banking 


liability insurance, has decided to give 
this coverage to banks without addi- 
tional premium charge. <A_ statement 


covering this decision, as follows, has 
been issued by James M. Crawford, vice 
president. 

“Coincidental with the 
point rationing, this company introduced 
the ration banking liability policy. When 
the policy was prepared and issued, we 
were convinced that this new service of 
banks carried with it the possibility of 
liabilities against which banks should 
have the opportunity of buying pro- 
tection and assurance against the uncer- 
tainties of their position. At the same 
time, we were persuaded that the meas- 
ure of liability resting on the bank was 
relatively small and, therefore, we offered 
$100,000 of coverage for a nominal pre- 
mium. 

“Within recent weeks, the situation 
has beensclarified so much that we now 
feel the coverage of the ration banking 
liability policy may be afforded to banks 
under existing general liability policies 
without additional premium charge. We 
are glad, therefore, to make this special 
coverage available through you to our 
policyholders. 

“Outstanding general liability 
will be endorsed upon your 


policies 
request. 





of Price Administration with respect to 
ration banking plan transactions at said 
premises. 

“This agreement is predicated upon 
the ration banking he as now con- 
stituted and upon the law by virtue of 
which said plan was authorized and 
promulgated. This company reserves the 
right to terminate this agreement by 
notice given in the same manner in 
which notice of this agreement is given.” 


beginning o: 





The endorsement will provide coverage 
in respect of each claim or suit equal 
to the per accident bodily injury limit 
of liability of the existing policy. In 
view of these conclusions, steps are be- 
ing taken to make a complete refund of 
all premiums paid by banks who _ pur- 
chased the special policy. If such banks 
do not now carry their general liability 
policies in this company and, therefore, 
wish to retain their ration banking lia- 
bility policy, that, of course, is permissi 
ble. 

“Recognizing that our producers have 
expended considerable effort in the sale 
of these policies, we are refunding the 
gross premium and treating commissions 
as fully earned. 

“Please acquaint your banks with 
these new developments and inform us 
quickly of the policies which you wish 
endorsed.” 


Claycombe New President 
Of Commercial Indemnity 


Lloyd D. Claycombe, of Indian polis, 
a member of the Indiana house of rep- 
resentatives, has been elected president 
of the Commercial Indemnity Insurance 
Co., succeeding Ralph J. Daly, resigned. 
Mr. Daly continues on the board of 
directors. Other officers of the com- 
pany are C. R. Grimes, vice president 
and superintendent of agencies, and 
Robert E. White, vice president in 
charge of the distribution of securities 
and stockholders’ relations. 





NEW OREGON COPARTNERSHIP 

The Portland, Ore., general agency 
of the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Bates, 
Lively & Pearson, has been organized 
under a new copartnership and will con- 
tinue to operate under the same firm 
name. Earl V. Lively, senior partner of 
the thirty-six year old firm, has taken 
into partnership Hamilton Bates, son 
of the late Paul C. Bates; David W. 
Pearson, son of the late Walter E. Pear- 
son, and Philip M. Lively. 
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Graham Watts Talks 
On Liability Trends 


ADDRESSES NEBRASKA AGENTS 


Cites Reasons am Sicndnnliastion of 
Policy Forms and Simplification 
of Rating Structures 

Compelling reasons for adoption of 
standard policy forms were given by 
Graham Watts, associate superintendent 
of the liability department of the Globe 
Indemnity Co. in his address, “Trends 
of Liability Insurance,” before the an- 
nual meeting of the Nebraska Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at Omaha, 
\pril 

Mr. Watts said that there is a great 
deal of competitive argument over the 
words in the policies of different com- 
panies but that most of them, both 
bureau and non-bureau carriers, follow 
the same manual rules and that while 
there may be differences in language, 
much of the difference is fancied rather 
than real. 

“Too often,” he said, “arguments of 
this kind lead us away from the basic 
principle of the quality of the insurance 
and into intangible details. It can be 
said that in most instances such conten- 
tions add little to the insurance field as 
a whole. Standardized policy forms will 
in great measure alleviate this problem 
and save both producer and company 
an inestimable amount of time.” 

Sound Basic Policy 

Mr. Watts said that standardization 
means that a sound basic policy has been 
provided into which new ideas and ex- 
tensions of coverage, if sound, will find 
their way. In proof of this statement 
he cited the additional coveragges incor- 
porated in the standard automobile pol- 
icy. Continuing, he said: 

“Once a policy form has come into 
common use by the majority of the 
companies and has existed for a few 
years,” he said, “it reaches the point 
where it has been interpreted and _ its 
limitations rather clearly defined by law. 
This means that the producer has a 
policy which with a little study he can 
thoroughly understand and the limita- 
tions of which he can be sure in present 
coverage to his client. It is of sig- 
nificance that there have been very few 
cases of policy contest on the standard 
coer I 8 form in the past few years 
which indicates that the policy has been 
clearly drawn and ts easily interpreted. 

“The adoption of a standard form by 
the National Bureau member companies 
acts automatically to check state con- 
trol of policy torms. The drift along 
attitude under which every company 
prepared its own forms and included its 
own peculiar underwriting requirements 
means that sooner or later, in order to 
secure some kind of uniformity and pre- 
vent discrimination, the State Insurance 
Department must step into the picture. 
That must be prevented for reasons ob- 
vious to us all and the program being 
followed has this as one of its under- 
lying thoughts.” 

Simplification of Rates 

Hand in hand with the standardiza- 
tion program, though perhaps less ap- 
parent, Mr. Watts said, is the trend 
toward simplification of the rating struc- 
ture. 

“Revision of rating structures is more 
difficult than standardization of cover- 
age,” he explained, “primarily because 
it affects the premium. Standardization 
of coverage affects something intangible 
because a loss may or may not happen, 
while on the other hand, a revision of 
rating structures immediately affects 
premium which is the life blood of all 
companies. 

“Three main considerations must be 
kept in mind in revising rating struc- 
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Harris Probes Casualty Insurance Future 


(Continued from Page 33) 


should be back on a normal keel, in 
direct relationship, of course, to rate 
adequacy. 

What of the future results under com- 
pensation business? If there should be 
a sudden cessation of the war, and con- 
sequently of industrial employment, pre- 
mium income would materially fade and 
losses “would undoubtedly be preported 
by the proverbial truck load.” War in- 
dustries will be converted to products 
of rehabilitation, Mr. Harris said, indi- 
cating that there may be no long period 
of unemployment, but labor wage levels 
will drop and the claims for minor com- 
plaints not existing under high wages, 
will be considerable. 


State Supervision 


What about the future regulation and 
control of casualty insurance? “There 
is no reason on earth,” said Mr. Harris, 

long as our country is to continue 
as a republic of states within a democ- 
racy, why each one of these states should 
not continue to exercise its Own sove- 
reignty and supervise the business of 
casualty insurance as well as of all other 
insurance. There is no reason to feel, 
regardless of how strenuously the TNEC 
(monopoly committee) tried to prove 
otherwise, why state supervision should 
not continue successfully if such minor 
shortcomings as may now exist are cor- 
rected.” 

What about woman’s place in the cas- 
ualty business? The business has been 
given visible proof of the value of wo- 
men in its circles, he said, their services 
will continue to be of real value and 
their plates in the industry will be con- 
tinued. 


Accounting and Statistical Changes 


What kind of accounting and _ statis- 
tical machinery will be available? ‘‘We 
can see developments of many kinds,” 
the speaker declared, “so startling as to 
make what is now considered to be the 
most modern possible machinery for tab- 
ulating, sorting and totaling statistical 
data, appear archaic.” 

What about accounting and financial 
statements in the future? “We see state- 
ments,” he said, “which can be read and 
understood as balance sheets and as 
earnings statements or profit and loss 
statements. We see profit and loss 
statements which will show ‘earnings 
before Federal taxes’ then the amount 
of Federal income taxes and then ‘earn- 
ings after Federal income taxes.’ Such 
is the form of earnings statement one 
reads as to any large manufacturer or 
industrial concern and there is no rea- 
son why statements of casualty insur- 
ance companies should not be equally 
clear and intelligible.” 

What about taxes? Mr. Harris said 
the casualty companies care not one 
whit how high taxes go if they are spent 
efficiently and for the sole purpose of 
speeding the war effort. “But,” he 
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added, “the present Federal tax laws as 
they affect our casualty companies have 
worked and are wae certain sevcre 
hardships. The law has not been clear- 
ly drawn and the regulations governing 
the laws leave much to the interpreting 
of the individual field examiner and 
agent in charge.... 


“Rainy Day” Provision 


“Manufacturers engaged in war work 
are under the present laws granted re- 
lief in that they are permitted to set 
aside out of their present day high earn- 
ings substantial sums for accelerated de- 
preciation and amortization. Such ‘rainy 
day’ provision is recognized as economi- 
cally sound and adequate tax relief is 
provided in that such liberal additions 
to reserves are allowed as proper deduc- 
tions from income for tax purposes. 

“Similar recognition of the abnormal- 
ity of present day conditions is not ac- 
corded the casualty companies. The tax 
laws make it most expensive for man- 
agement to reserve against the day when 
those ratios will revert to abnormally 
high pe The solution to all cor- 
porate and individual taxpayers is a well 
conceived sales tax (at least as an emer- 
gency-period addition to a_ reasonable 
income tax) and such a sound tax basis 
is mistily visible in the future.” 

What of the future of capital in busi- 
ness? With the expansion into new 
types of insurance for the casualty com- 
panies to write there will be need for 
new and additional capital, in Mr. Har- 
ris’ opinion. Then he asked: “Is it go- 
ing to be private venture capital or is 
it going to be federalized Government 
controlled capital? We trust that it 
will be the former and fear if it should 
be the latter. . . . Venture capital is 
the financial representative of initiative 
and rugged individualism and that is 
what our country needs.” 





Giddings’ Article 
(Continued from Page 34) 


wrench .and knock some skin off your 
knuckles you were in luck. The emergency 
accident cases were very popular, but 
when the business had grown to the point 
where we were issuing the enormous num- 
ber of 10,000 policies a year, we decided 
that it was becoming too expensive and 
we discontinued the issuance of the cases. 
This sounds funny now when we think of 
the later period when we inaugurated the 
“Travelite,’ a red prism to be worn on 
the back of the hand when signalling at 
night, and presented it to more than 400,000 
of our automobile policyholders. 

Will the development of aircraft in- 
surance follow the pattern of automo- 
bile insurance? Yes and No. I do not 
expect to see the sky congested with pri- 
vate airplanes as the roads are congested 
with private automobiles, That would be 
intolerable, but after the war is over there 
will be untold thousands of fliers who like 
to fly and who will be out of jobs and 
there will be a vast number of military 
airplanes of the transport and bomber 
pattern which can be converted to civilian 
use and there will be a great number of 
military air fields no longer needed for 
military purposes. The developments in 
airplanes, engines and skill in flying dur- 
ing the war are, and will be, enormous, 
and after the war they will be diverted 
to civilian use. That means that pa-sen- 
gers, mail, express and freight wil! be 
transported by air, with a speed and ease 
never approached by any other means of 
transportation, not only across the land 
but over the seven seas. It will mean a 
great new field for insurance, following 
probably the pattern of fleet automobile 
insurance rather than private passenget 
car insurance, but on a trans-oceanic rath- 
er than a.national or continental basis. 
The mous line has in my time be- 
come the greatest single casualty line. 
Will it perchance in the not distant tu- 
ture be displaced as the leader in volume 
by aircraft insurance? 
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\ om modern American hotel, now pressed 

into war-time service at many points to 

quarter members of the Armed Forces, is a 

Mini oo ery rom ce geen Sesecant a and tavern. 

' samen ignificantly,its comforts and appointments, 

eRe Se BBE ® © & | which make it “a home away from home” 

| for the traveler, typify the enviable Ameri- 

can way of life which we are now fighting 
to preserve. 


























In helping to build America the hotel in- 
dustry in the United States has absorbed a 
total estimated capital investment of some 
five billion dollars. Latest available figures 
show that over 303,000 employees are 
normally paid a total of approximately 
$243,000,000 yearly to maintain these hotels. 


Emphasis upon safety, as well as comfort, 
has had much to do with the growth and 
public support of American hotels, every 
known fire-prevention, fire-detection and 
accident-prevention device having been 
utilized to safeguard the lives and well- 
being of guests. 





MERICA’S five billion dollar investment in hotels represents 
highly-diversified property, equipment, and activities which 
are exposed to an unusually long list of loss hazards. 

Hotels in this Country have always recognized the vital im- 
portance of adequate Fire insurance protection, as well as numer- 
ous other forms of insurance, in safeguarding this vast investment 
in hotel property and operation. 

As a contribution toward the conservation of America’s assets by 
in living accommodations which so directly affect the safety, Tre 


convenience and well-being of its citizens, the Royal-Liverpool = AGENTS AND BROKERS—Hatve you told property owners 
Groups offer highly developed underwriting facilities, backed by in your area about the importance and availability 
expert engineering and loss-prevention service. For particulars, _ of War Damage insurance? 


address our Publicity Department. Sn 
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ONE HUNDRED FLFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. N.Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY . BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ° CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA . THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD ° THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ° QUEEN INSURANCE C¢ NY OF AMERICA ° THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 





COMPANY ° FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ° ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD . THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY ° TAR IN RANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
DECEMBER 31, 1942 


*AS FILED WITH THE 
NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 





Total Admitted _Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except Capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $9,397,690. $37,873,317. $22,321,431. $15,551,886.* 


Organized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 1,000,000. 5,355,130. 2,972,513. 2,382,617.* 


Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 1,000,000. 4,779,104. 2,476,896. 2,302,208.* 


Organized 1866 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 1,000,000. 4,886,787. 2,465,025. 2,421,762.* 


Organized 1870 


Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 2,000,000. 12,646,922. 6,695,247. 5,951,675." 


Organized 1852 


Royal Plate Glass and General Ins. Co. of Canada 100,000. 334,130. 1,892. 332,238. 


Organized 1906 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 1,500,000. 11,570,267. 8,899,381. 2,670,886.* 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 11,880,161. 8,595,024. 3,285,137.* 


Organized 1909 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


* te * * HOME OFFICE e 10 PARK PLACE * NEWARK, NEW JERSEY * * ok ke 


Western Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments Southwestern Department Pacific Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. * 1H John St. 465 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 912 Commerce St. 220 Bush St. 
Chicago, Illinois New York, New York 404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C, Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Cal. 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 
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